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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Every President must wish for a final President’s Page weighty with the record of a year’s 
accomplishments. We so wish, but our committees will be responsible for the bulk of our 
accomplishments, and much of their work is still in progress. So we record, instead, something 
of an accomplishment, and something to anticipate. 

We feel that it is an accomplishment for an entirely new Journal staff to have launched 
this May issue with no noticeable transitory pangs. To our departing staff, Editor Harriet 
French, Assistant Editor Dorothy Salmon, and Advertising Manager Charles McNabb, and to 
our Law Library Journal Committee, we give credit for keeping those pangs unnoticeable, at 
least to us. To our new staff, Editor Mortimer Schwartz, Assistant Editor Pauline Carleton and 
Advertising Manager Earl Borgeson, we give thanks for taking on the job. 

Something of anticipation: many of you have made all necessary arrangements to attend 
the pre-convention Institute-Workshop and the Annual Meeting in Chicago June 28-July 2 and 
July 5-8. We note for those who have not, that May is a good month in which to do what 
might have been done in March or April, and that May, as a month for making reservations 
and planning the absent-from-the-library strategy, is superior to June. 

We assume that anyone who plans to attend the Meeting will want to attend the Institute 
also. We have unclouded confidence in the fact that no other program sponsored by the 
A.A.L.L. has or could come closer than this to providing “something for everyone.” Whether 
you are experienced or inexperienced; whether you are a graduate of law and library schools 
or one whose formal education was directed elsewhere; whether you know little of law library 
techniques or know so much that you are beginning to in-grow; whether you are a law librarian 
or an administrator in search of better understanding of those for whose actions you are respon- 
sible, to skip the Institute would be to close your ears to good advice. Co-Directors Ervin 
Pollack of Ohio State University and William R. Roalfe of Northwestern University are men 
of wisdom and experience in the ways of workshop planning as well as in the ways of law 
librarianship. If you come, they will make you work, but you will go away knowing more about 
cataloging, book selection, order work procedure, continuations-procedure and records, and the 
physical arrangement of a law library. 

Between the Institute and the Annual Meeting, there will be two days in which to recover 
from studying. The Local Arrangements Committee, consisting of the entire membership of the 
Chicago Association of Law Libraries, co-chairmanned by Dorothy Scarborough and William D. 
Murphy, will be able to suggest suitable interim occupation in the Chicago area, whether your 
taste in recovery runs to activity or to unadulterated rest. 

The Annual Meeting has been planned to add further to your knowledge, while avoiding 
duplication of Institute subject matter. The program will include talks by experienced law 
librarians on the procedure for securing and administering donations to the library, and 
psychoanalytic talks by distinguished associates on some things which smudge law librarians’ 
efficiency, and demonstrations with samples-to-take-home of simple binding, circulation meth- 
ods, the organization of acquisition records, and the keeping of financial records. 

You will find that the Drake Hotel, Headquarters for the Annual Meeting, is ideally situ- 
ated, has a friendly staff, excellent convention facilities, and a gracious atmosphere. You will 
find that our hosts, the members of the Chicago Chapter, have made flawless plans for the 
entertainment of all, with special attention to homogenization of the new member and the 
first-convention-goer. We hope that we shall find you there. 

MARIAN G, GALLAGHER 











Microfacsimiles in Law Libraries 


by CARROLL C. MorELAnp, Librarian 


University of Pennsylvania Law Library 


Microfacsimile has recently been 
suggested as the generic term to de- 
scribe microreproduced materials, re- 
gardless of the method used. It satisfies 
the manufacturers of every kind of 
material presently supplied, since it is 
all-inclusive and does not single out or 
eliminate any process by its form. A 
great deal has been written about mi- 
crofacsimiles as a whole and on the 
various methods embraced in the 
term. But there has been nothing spe- 
cifically addressed to the use of this 
kind of material in law libraries. And 
there is no place where microfacsimiles 
can be used to better advantage! 

There are a number of factors to be 
considered in determining the suit- 
ability of particular material in micro- 
facsimile for a law library. None of 
them needs be controlling by itself. 
Frequently the relevant factors, taken 
individually, would lead to different 
conclusions: the librarian must make 
his determination on the basis of all 
of them. The most obvious factor is 
the amount of use which the particu- 
lar material will get in the particular 
library. The less frequent the use, the 
greater its suitability for microfac- 
simile. At times, use is not as con- 
trolling as availability. Take the rec- 
ords and briefs of the United States 
Supreme Court: does anyone suppose 
that he can write to the Supreme 


Court and be put on the mailing list 
for the records and briefs filed in that 
court? Regardless of the reader de- 
mand, the librarian cannot supply this 
material in its original format. Legis- 
lative histories in conventional book 
form are seldom printed, although the 
material from which they are made is 
perhaps common enough. And what 
about the market availability of old 
session laws, or constitutional conven- 
tions, or early compilations? Avail- 
ability is certainly a factor to be con- 
sidered. 

Another which concerns all librari- 
ans is the matter of cost. Librarians 
are constantly making choices between 
items, since their budgets are not un- 
limited. Let us suppose that it were 
possible to purchase twenty desiderata, 
all of equal importance to the library, 
in microfacsimile for $50, whereas each 
would cost $50 in the original. While 
the librarian can justify the purchase 
of one original for $50, instead of mi- 
crofacsimiles of twenty, his decision 
must take into account the cost dif- 
ferential. 

Under present conditions, two prob- 
lems contribute to the librarian’s diff- 
culties. The quality of the paper upon 
which the materials are printed raises 
doubt as to its lasting quality: is the 
book we put on our shelves going to 
last? And each book we add to the col- 
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lection contributes to the problem of 
space. These are factors which con- 
front all librarians, and must be con- 
sidered in any acquisitions program. 

One last element, the real need of a 
library for the original edition and 
format. Consideration must be given 
to the position of the library in the 
community and the state, its obliga- 
tion to be able to supply material in 
book format for use in the courts or 
elsewhere, and to act as the curator of 
historical documents. The five law li- 
braries within a fifteen mile radius of 
City Hall in Philadelphia may have, 
as separate units, different obligations 
than the law libraries of Idaho. 

How do these factors apply to spe- 
cific kinds of materials? Let us con- 
sider session laws and statutory com- 
pilations. It is clear that the frequency 
of use of the current statutory com- 
pilations is so great that on this factor 
alone we would have to purchase the 
material in book form. But as we go 
back in time the amount of use dimin- 
ishes rapidly until it scarcely can be 
regarded as a factor. We should be 
perfectly honest when we calculate the 
use of early compilations and session 
laws. Aside from the occasional use of 
the laws of the state where the library 
is located, can we really say that the 
early session laws are used more than 
very rarely? The cost of session laws is 
considerable, and the earlier they are, 
the more expensive they become. The 
very early ones, which are extremely 
expensive, are also not often available 
on the open market. All factors seem 
to indicate that microfacsimile is the 
indicated method of completing a col- 
lection of session laws. If after sixty- 
five years of existence, a library has 
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only three sessions of Virginia laws 
prior to 1800, it seems unlikely that it 
will ever complete the set. What is the 
value to the library of three scattered 
sessions? The expenditure of perhaps 
$100 will purchase on microfilm as 
complete a run of Virginia session 
laws up through 1812 as it is possible 
to assemble. Sale of the three odd vol- 
umes will go far toward paying for the 
reels of film. At one stroke the librar- 
ian has acquired a complete run, 
solved the space problem, and saved 
the library money. For the ordinary 
library that ought to be enough. 

More modern material lends itself 
to the same treatment, with emphasis 
on different factors. The Federal Reg- 
ister is published on poor paper, which 
will not stand up under city atmos- 
pheric conditions. Moreover, it must 
be bound, and one year’s products 
will occupy between two and three 
feet of shelving. It is also issued on 
microcards. The cost of the microcards 
is no more than the cost of binding 
and the microcards take up only about 
5 inches of drawer space per year. On 
the basis of cost, space and perma- 
nence, microcards have a decided edge. 
The use factor is not as important as 
librarians would like to think. Each 
year the older volumes are used less 
and less: the recent issues are the ones 
which are used, and a library should 
subscribe currently to the regular 
issues of the Register. No one ever 
reads a volume of the Register: it is 
only consulted for a specific reference. 
Microcards do admirably for this kind 
of use. And to help the user, the an- 
nual index can be bound for his bene- 
fit. The New York Law Journal is an- 
other example of the kind of material 
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which is best kept in microfacsimile, 
on the grounds of space, cost and per- 
manence. 

The Federal Register and the New 
York Law Journal are available to any 
one with the price. But what about 
material which is not available to all? 
No library not now receiving the 
United States Supreme Court records 
and briefs can obtain them in the 
original format. But they are available 
in microfacsimile, and are more com- 
plete than the original sets which are 
distributed to libraries. Even those li- 
braries which receive the original ma- 
terial might examine the relative 
merits of the original and the micro- 
facsimile. The cost of acquiring and 
binding the originals exceeds the cost 
of the microfacsimile. The bound vol- 
umes take up forty to fifty feet of shelv- 
ing for each term: twelve years on mi- 
crofilm and microcard occupy a space 
21% by 1% by 3 feet. 

In other areas questions as between 
original and reproduction arise. Many 
libraries have incomplete runs of legal 
periodicals and occasional volumes of 
reports. For years the librarians have 
been looking over lists for the missing 
volumes and numbers, and yet the 
volumes are still missing from their 
shelves. The material is not available, 
or at least not at a price which the li- 
brarian believes he can afford. Will he 
settle for a microfacsimile? Most will 
not, because it is not an original. The 
factors of price, availability and space 
favor the microfacsimile, but the fac- 
tor of the original is against it. How 
important is this factor? Must we have 
the item in the original? The librari- 
ans say so, because of the supposed de- 
mands of their readers. All of us have 
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at least one reader who would not 
knowingly use a reprint, but he does 
so blithely when he is unaware of the 
fact. In most cases the demand that the 
library have the original is a fetish. 
We will buy a photofacsimile, simply 
because it looks and feels like the orig- 
inal, although we might refuse to buy 
a reprint. In the photofacsimile we do 
not have an original, except as to 
format. What is the difference between 
a photofacsimile and a microfacsimile? 
None, so far as text is concerned. All 
one can say is that the one is a book, 
while the other is quite different in 
format. When we take into considera- 
tion the difference in price, the rea- 
sonable decision would be to buy the 
microfacsimile. Wouldn't volume 2 of 
McGloin be as satisfactory in micro- 
facsimile as in photofacsimile in your 
library? 

The problem of rebinding an old 
or seldom-used set also raises the ques- 
tion of original versus microfacsimile. 
The factors of cost of rebinding, space 
and use, as against the cost of the mi- 
crofacsimile, might well persuade the 
librarian to discard the bound volume 
and rely on the microfacsimile. Of 
course, if the rebinding is necessitated 
by current and constant use, microfac- 
similes are not the answer. 4.L.R. on 
microcards would not provide good 
service in most law libraries, whereas 
in many, L.R.A., available only in that 
form, might well prove to be adequate. 
Certainly the question of original ver- 
sus microfacsimile in this area needs 
more study than it usually gets. 

There are libraries which have an 
obligation to have the original, where 
possible. But where the library with 
this obligation does not have the origi- 
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nal and is likely never to have it, is it 
fulfilling its function when it refuses 
to acquire the material in a different 
form? Isn’t it under an obligation to 
make the material available in some 
form? The Biddle Law Library is dis- 
posing of its early broken runs of ses- 
sion laws. But it is aware of its obliga- 
tions to the community. No volume 
is sold until after it has been offered 
to the Rare Book Room of the Uni- 
versity Library and to the Library of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association. Vol- 
umes not wanted by these libraries are 
sold and the proceeds used to purchase 
session laws on microfilm. As a result 
of this program, the session law collec- 
tion of the Biddle Law Library is be- 
coming as complete as any in the 
country (though not in the original 
format, to be sure), the rare items are 
retained by the University Library, 
and the Bar Association collection of 
session laws has been strengthened. It 
seems a reasonable course for this par- 
ticular library to pursue. 

The librarian may say that he has 
an obligation to the community to 
have the original. That, of course, may 
be true, and a proper philosophy for 
his library. But there may, and per- 
haps will, come a time when this phi- 
losophy will clash with another phi- 
losophy, that of the greatest service 
possible within the means of the in- 
stitution. This clash will present a nice 
question to the librarian, and he had 
best begin to prepare to meet it before 
it is upon him. 

A good case can be made out for 
the use of microfacsimile by the law 
libraries. Why is such use so limited? 
The material offered so far has been 
of limited appeal, it may be true, but 


ee 
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one cannot blame a publisher for not 
publishing material which will not be 
purchased in any event. The funda- 
mental difficulty is the attitude of the 
librarian. To him, a book is a book is 
a book. He is too much attached to 
books as such. Some can afford to be 
bibliophiles, but all of us have to ren- 
der service. We should place the em- 
phasis where it belongs: what are we 
doing for our readers? 

Librarians frequently say that the 
users of the library will not use micro- 
facsimile. “You can’t get our readers 
to use microfilm.” That simply is not 
so. They would prefer books, of course, 
but when it is a matter of microfilm or 
nothing, they will take microfilm. 
Granted that microfacsimiles cannot 
be marked for copying, nor can pages 
be cut out for the file or classroom 
notes. These are advantages of a book, 
but they are not the kind we neces- 
sarily applaud. Readers are asked to 
suffer some inconvenience in order to 
have the material. In eight years no 
member of this faculty has taken the 
fifteen minute street car ride to City 
Hall to look at the Bar Association 
set of U. S. records and briefs: they 
are delighted to be able to use our mi- 
crofacsimile. And does anyone imagine 
that Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Company is investing thousands of 
dollars in Microlex on the theory that 
lawyers will not use A.L.R. on micro- 
cards? 


One element has not been men- 
tioned, and it is really the most im- 
portant one of all: the stature of the 
law librarian as an administrator in 
the institution which he serves. All 
budget authorities are concerned with 
costs, whether for current expense or 
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for capital outlay. We may have space 
to spare today, but the time will come 
when more space will be needed. At 
that time we, or our successors, may 
be asked what we have done to post- 
pone the need or to reduce its magni- 
tude, as well as what we have done to 
keep down current expenses over the 
years. If satisfactory answers cannot be 
given, criticism of librarians will be 
justified. We cannot shrug off our re- 
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sponsibility, on the theory that we will 
be gone when that embarrassing mo- 
ment arrives. We owe it, not only to 
ourselves, but to our successors, that 
we make decisions which will not re- 
flect on the profession. Perhaps it is 
time that we took another look at mi- 
crofacsimiles: they do not supply all of 
the answers, but they certainly deserve 
more attention than they have received 
in the past. 
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Joseph Story’s Encyclopedia Americana 
‘Law Articles” 


by Joun C. Hocan, Research Editor 


The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California 


There has been a significant revival 
of interest in the United States, and 
elsewhere, in the life and writings of 
Supreme Court Justice Joseph Story. 
A number of independent research 
studies involving the Story manu- 
scripts and other materials have been 
undertaken recently at Columbia Uni- 
versity, at Harvard University, at the 
Supreme Court Library in Washing- 
ton, at the University of Brazil, and in 
California. The purpose of these stud- 
ies has been to construct a statement 
of Justice Story’s life and work, to 
compile an exhaustive bibliography of 
his writings, to translate into English 
his foreign language articles on Amer- 
ican law, to identify and to reproduce 
his anonymous law articles, and to 
summarize the influence of his ideas 
on American and foreign law. In this 
connection, a full length biography of 
Justice Story is already underway. 

Professor Henry Steel Commager at 
Columbia is writing the biography; 
Professor Kurt H. Nadelman at Har- 
vard has published the translations of 
Story’s German and French articles on 
American law;? Supreme Court Li- 


1. Letter to the writer, January 17, 1951. 

2. Cf. Nadelmann, “Joseph Story’s Sketch of 
American Law,” 3 American Journal of Compara- 
tive Law (1954) 3 ff; Nadlemann, “De l’organisa- 
tion et de la jurisprudence des Cours de Justice 
aux Etats-Unis d’Amerique, par M. Joseph Story,” 
30 Boston Univ. L. Rev. 382 (1950). 


brarian Helen Newman, as a part of 
her forthcoming bibliography of Su- 
preme Court Justices has prepared the 
list of over 150 items written by or 
about Story;* Professor Hardldo Val- 
lad6 at the University of Brazil has 
published the study of Story’s influence 
on the development of conflict of laws 
in the Latin American countries; * and 
the writer has compiled and edited 
Story’s anonymous law articles from 
the Encyclopedia Americana, and these 
are being published in various law 
journals in the United States.’ These 
are the principal investigations of the 
Joseph Story materials which are either 
underway or for which results were 
disclosed during the past year. 

The literate among Supreme Court 
Justices have been many, but those 
Justices who have contributed to the 
body of American law through spe- 
cialized treatises have been few. Mar- 


3. Typewritten list entitled “Joseph Story, 1779- 
1845,” 6 pp. 

4. Cf. Vallado, The Influence of Joseph Story on 
Latin American Rules of Conflict of Laws, 3 Am. J. 
Comp. L. 27 (1945). 

5. Cf. Hogan, Joseph Story’s Anonymous Law 
Articles, 52 Mich. L. Rev. 870 (1954); Hogan, 
Three Essays on the Law by Joseph Story, 28 So. 
Cal. L. Rev. 19 (1954); Hogan, Joseph Story’s 
Essay on Natural Law, Oreg. L. Rev. (March, 
1955); Hogan, Blackstone’s Influence on the De- 
velopment of Law In America as Illustrated by 
Joseph Story’s Anonymous Law Article on Criminal 
Law, Stanford L. Rev. (to be published in 1955); 
Hogan, Joseph Story’s Views on Capital Punish- 
ment, Cal. L. Rev. (to be published in 1955). 
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shall, Story, Holmes, and Cardozo 
have been the principal contributors, 
and Story, perhaps more than any of 
the others, attained distinction in this 
manner. A large part of Justice Story’s 
life was devoted to writing about the 
law. Thus, his son, William Wetmore 
Story, has declared: 


“When we review his public life, the 
amount of labor accomplished by him seems 
enormous. Its mere recapitulation is sufficient 
to appall an ordinary mind. The judgments 
delivered by him on his Circuits, comprehend 
thirteen volumes, of which he wrote a full 
share. His various treatises on legal subjects 
cover thirteen volumes, besides a volume of 
Pleadings. He edited and annotated three 
different treatises, with copious notes, and 
published a volume of Poems. 

“He delivered and published eight dis- 
courses on literary and scientific subjects be- 
fore different societies. He wrote biographical 
sketches of ten of his contemporaries; six elab- 
orate reviews for the Congress. He delivered 
many elaborate speeches in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts and the Congress of the United 
States. He contributed a large number of 
valuable articles to the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, and to the American Jurist. He also 
drew up many other papers of importance, 
among which, are the argument before Har- 
vard College, on the subject of the Fellows 
of the University; the Reports on Codifica- 
tion, and on the salaries of the Judiciary; 
several very important Acts of Congress, such 
as the Crimes Act, the Judiciary Act, the 
Bankrupt Act, besides many other smaller 
matters. 

“In quantity, all other authors in the Eng- 
lish Law, and Judges, must yield to him the 
palm. The labors of Coke, Eldon, and Mans- 
field, among Judges, are not to be compared 
to his in amount. And no jurist, in the com- 
mon law, can be measured with him, in extent 
and variety of labor.’’6 


Justice Story’s most productive period, 
insofar as legal treatise writing is con- 
cerned, was the years from about 1830 
until his death in 1845. In these fifteen 
years, he published nine major trea- 


6. Story, 2 Life and Letters of Joseph Story 566 
(1851). 
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tises or Commentaries on the law:' 
The Law of Bailments (1832); The 
Constitution of the United States (3 
vols., 1833); The Conflict of Laws 
(1834); Equity Jurisprudence (2 vols., 
1836); Equity Pleadings (1838); The 
Law of Agency (1839); The Law of 
Partnership (1841); The Law of Bills 
of Exchange (1843); The Law of Prom- 
issory Notes (1845); and a series of 
eighteen anonymous law articles in the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana (1829-1833).® 

Among Justice Story’s most impor- 
tant legal writings are the unsigned 
articles on law which appeared in the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana. Story agreed to prepare these 
articles for the Encyclopedia, but re- 
quested that his identity be withheld 
until after they had appeared in print.® 


7. Cf. Webster's Biographical Dictionary 1418 
(1st ed., 1943). 

8. In addition to the eighteen anonymous law 
articles in the first edition of the Encyclopedia 
Americana, Justice Story also wrote the unsigned 
notes on prize practice which appeared in the ap- 
pendices to Wheaton’s Reports. Reporter Wheaton 
did not disclose Story’s authorship of these notes; 
Story later said: “I made it an express condition, 
that the notes furnished by me should pass as his 
own.” From Story’s memo book, June 12, 1819, 
quoted in Story, 1 Life and Letters of Joseph Story 
283 (1851). It is possible that there are other 
anonymous law articles written by Justice Story 
and published in law journals which have not yet 
been identified by legal historians. 

9. Lieber, On Civil Liberty and Self-Government 
213 n. 3 (1883). The negotiation for the prepara- 
tion of these articles was a personal affair between 
Justice Story and Dr. Lieber, the Editor of the 
Encyclopedia. Lieber points out that when he com- 
plained of his embarrassment as to getting proper 
articles on the main topics of the law for the En- 
cyclopedia, Story made the offer to contribute the 
articles, and that Story “himself made out the list 
of articles to be contributed by him.” But Story’s 
offer was conditional, namely that Lieber would “not 
publish the fact that he had contributed the articles 
in the work until some period subsequent to their 
appearance. . . .” Ibid. As a result, the articles 
were published anonymously, in volumes 3 (1830), 4 
(1830), 5 (1831), 7 (1831), 9 (1832), 10 (1832), 
and 12 (1832) of the Encyclopedia. 
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The editors of the Encyclopedia com- 
plied with this request, and the arti- 
cles were published anonymously, ex- 
cept for an occasional footnote which 
declared: “This article prepared by an 
eminent American Jurist.”1° It was 
not until the final volume in the series 
was published in 1833 that Story’s au- 
thorship of the articles was disclosed." 
Concerning his father’s contributions 
to the Encyclopedia Americana, Wil- 
liam Wetmore Story later declared: 


“With a characteristic generosity, he de- 
voted his services gratuitously to the assistance 
of his friend, Dr. Francis Lieber, who was 
then engaged in preparing the Encyclopedia 
Americana a work based upon the German 
Conversations Lexicon, and in part a modi- 
fied translation of it, but enriched with a 
large number of original articles. For the 
third volume of this valuable work, my father 
prepared during this year [1830] the articles 
on Common Law, Congress of the United 
States, Conquest, Contracts, Corpus Delicti, 
and Courts of England and the United States. 

“Nor did his labor cease here. For the sub- 
sequent volumes of this work, he afterwards 
contributed the articles on Criminal Law, 
Death Punishment, Domicil, Equity, Evidence, 
Jury, Lien, Law, Legislation, and Codes, Nat- 
ural Law, National Law, Prize, and Usury. 
The articles, which are written with his usual 
ability, comprise more than 120 pages closely 
printed in double columns,” 12 


All of these articles have been com- 
piled from the Encyclopedia; some of 
them have been found to contain ma- 
terial outside the scope of Story’s best 
known writings;'® others are in the 
nature of restatements or interpreta- 
tions of Blackstone’s discussion of the 
same topics;'* and one of the articles 

10. 7 Encyclopedia Americana 278 note (1831). 

11. 13 Encyclopedia Americana 3 (1833). 

12. Story, 2 Life and Letters of Joseph Story 26 
(1851). 

13. See note 5 above. 

14. Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England has been one of the principal roots whereby 


the law in America was connected with the com- 
mon law of England. Justice Story recognized the 





is not an original work by Justice 
Story, but an edited translation of a 
German article on the subject." 
Justice Story was in the prime of 
his judicial and writing career at the 
time he prepared these law articles. He 
was not yet fifty years of age and had 
been a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court for seventeen years. 
His judicial duties required that he 
spend part of his time in Washington 
with the business of the Supreme Court 
and then “ride circuit” in the great 
maritime districts of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. Story’s correspondence with 
Dr. Francis Lieber,'* the Editor of the 
Encyclopedia, discloses that it was in 
between trips to his Circuit and to the 
Supreme Court in Washington that he 
found time to write many of the arti- 
cles. Thus, from Salem, on May 21, 
1828, Story wrote Lieber that: “I can 
prepare an article on the Supreme 
Court as soon as my circuit is over.” 17 
On February 23, 1831 he wrote that: 
“I have no objection to write the arti- 





significance of Blackstone’s writings on the law and 
frequently consulted the Commentaries for his rea- 
soning and authority. It therefore is not surprising 
to find that a number of the law articles, namely 
those on “Jury” and “Criminal Law,” are in the 
nature of restatements or interpretations of Black- 
stone’s remarks on these subjects. In these articles, 
Story frequently paraphrases Blackstone, and some- 
times uses direct quotations from the Commentaries 
without indicating by marks or citations that he is 
quoting. It therefore is quite proper to say that 
these articles represent Justice Story’s interpreta- 
tion of Blackstone. See note 5 above. 

15. The article on Corpus Delicti is an edited 
translation of the discussion of this subject which 
appeared in the 1827 edition of the Brockhaus Con- 
versations Lexicon. An article on this subject is be- 
ing written. 

16. These letters are in the Francis Lieber Manu- 
script Collection, Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. 

17. Story to Lieber, May 21, 1828, Francis Lieber 
Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, California. 
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cle, Jury, if you can wait until my re- 
turn home.”’'* On October 6, 1831, on 
the eve of his departure for the circuit 
court in Maine, Story wrote Lieber 
that: “I have not forgotten my promise 
respecting the articles National and 
Natural Law. Notwithstanding my very 
pressing engagements during this 
month (the circuit court being in al- 
most constant session), I hope to be 
able to give you both articles by the 
first of November, which is the earliest 
period I can promise.” And he added: 
“I must write, indeed, under all the 
pressure, which my official and profes- 
sional duties are capable of imposing 
upon me.”'® On December 13, 1831, 
Story wrote that: “I do not see how I 
could execute the article, Prize, in the 
short time before I go to Washington. 
... If the article were not wanted un- 
til my return from Washington I could 
write it in a fortnight.” *° The articles 
therefore, were written by Justice 
Story under the full pressure of his 
professional duties and in the intervals 
when he was not physically engaged 
in the performance of his duties as a 
Supreme Court justice. 

Justice Story possessed the ability to 
compose and to write an article on a 
selected legal subject in an amazingly 
short period of time. His letters to 
Lieber often disclose when he began 
an article and when it was completed. 
Thus, on October 17, 1829 Story in- 
formed Lieber that: “I will finish the 


18. Story to Lieber, February 23, 1831, Francis 
Lieber Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, California. 

19. Story to Lieber, October 6, 1831, Francis 
Lieber Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 

20. Story to Lieber, December 13, 1831, Francis 
Lieber Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 
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article, Congress, which is already be- 
gun, in a few days, within ten days, 
unless an earlier date is important to 
you.”*t There were delays, however, 
and the article entitled Congress of the 
United States was not ready until De- 
cember 16th when it was finally sent 
to Lieber.?? On July 22, 1830, Story 
informed Lieber that: “In a few days, 
I shall be able to write and send you 
the article Domicil.”*? And a week 
later, on July 29th, he sent the article, 
which contains annotations and a se- 
lected list of readings of cases and 
textbooks on the subject.?4 Concerning 
the article on Jury, which is more fully 
treated than some of the other law 
topics, Story wrote Lieber on February 
23, 1831, that: ““The Court will ad- 
journ about the 18th or 19th of March. 
I shall be home by the 27th of the 
same month. And I can furnish it 
[Jury] by the 10th of April, if you can 
wait so long.” ?° On December 19, 1831, 
Story wrote Lieber that: “I shall not 
return from Washington earlier than 
about the 25th of March. I could fur- 
nish the article Prize within ten days, 
after my return. It is even possible 
that I could furnish it earlier.” *° Con- 
sidering the short time in which the 


21. Story to Lieber, October 17, 1829, Francis 
Lieber Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 

22. Story to Lieber, December 16, 1829, Francis 
Lieber Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 

23. Story to Lieber, July 22, 1830, Francis Lieber 
Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, California. 

24. Story to Lieber, July 29, 1830, Francis Lieber 
Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary, San Marino, California. 

25. Story to Lieber, February 23, 1831, Francis 
Lieber Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, California. 

26. Story to Lieber, December 19, 1831, Francis 
Lieber Manuscript Collection, Henry E. Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California. 
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articles were written by Justice Story, 
and the pressure of other business that 
divided his attention, they are un- 
doubtedly original works from his pen 
with little revision or change. In this 
connection, it is interesting to observe 
that Story later referred to himself as 
a “miller” who had materials waiting 
to be worked upon.?? 

The importance of the Joseph Story 
anonymous law articles has only re- 
cently been recognized. It is said that 
Justice Story, with the help of Chan- 
cellor Kent, practically formulated a 
common law for the United States.?* 
The principal sources heretofore avail- 
able for a study of Story’s activities in 
this connection have been his judicial 
opinions and his Commentaries on 
the law. But the law articles, which 
are concise statements of the law as 
it was recognized and applied in the 
United States in the 19th century, are 
an equally important source. 

The real significance of these law 
articles, however, lies in their applica- 
tion to current problems in the law or 
to recent national and international 
developments. One of the articles— 
that on National Law—may be espe- 
cially useful in this last mentioned 
connection. 

We live today in a nation governed 
by law and not by men; but we live also 
in a world where the rule of law has 
been steadily deteriorating and where 
international law and order are openly 


27. Story wrote Lieber on April 10, 1836 as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Think of this; that I have published a vol- 
ume of six hundred and ninety pages last year, and 
am to write another the same size this year. Besides, 
I have a crowded correspondence of all sorts; and 
am like a miller, compelled to wait and give each 
his turn at the mill in due order. . . .”” Story, 2 
Life and Letters of Joseph Story 230 (1851). 

28. Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Con- 
cepts 118 (1930). 


and frequently violated—thus, the 
aircraft of one nation are shot to the 
ground without provocation by the 
aircraft of another nation; the nation- 
als of one sovereign are taken into 
custody by a group of rulers and are 
held as prisoners in violation of the 
rules of international law; a whole 
race of people are held in subjugation 
and fear contrary to all principles of 
law and right; etc. The principles of 
international order set forth in the 
great books of Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Vattel, Burlamaqui, Bynkershoek, 
Chancellor Kent, and Henry Wheaton 
are today being disregarded and vio- 
lated. 

Dean Pound, in a recent article en- 
titled The Idea of a Universal Law, 
published while he was at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, declared that on 
“the whole, we seem to be committed 
to the path of a universal political 
legal order.’’*° But he adds that: 
“Instead of ambitious work at the top of a 
universal political and legal organization of 
mankind and a universal law, is there not 
need of spade work at the bottom? Instead 
of formulation of precepts, should we not be 
seeking to create the universal ideal atmos- 
phere in which precepts may develop and be 
made living law in a world prepared for 
them?” 80 
In this connection, it may be worth 
while to re-examine the general foun- 
dation on which National Law is said 


29. Pound, The Idea of a Universal Law, 1 
U.C.L.A. L. Rev. 7 (1953). Dean Pound adds that 
“I should not want to hold back any well inten- 
tioned activity toward a universal regime of peace 
through justice according to law. But it is not in- 
consistent with a firm belief in the efficacy of effort 
to inquire how far it is reasonable to expect legis- 
lators and statesmen and jurists to achieve by chart- 
ers or agreements or juristic doctrine what Hebrew 
prophets and Greek philosophers and medieval saints 
and philosophers and jurists and statesmen in the 
modern world have urged so long to so little pur- 
pose.” Ibid. 

30. Ibid., p. 17. 
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to rest. In Dean Pound’s words, to 
exercise some “spade work at the bot- 
tom.” 

Justice Joseph Story’s article on Na- 
tional Law, which was written in 1832 
—three decades before the Civil War 
—was an early effort in this direction. 
The article is not an investigation of 
the principles of the law of nations 
nor is it an exposition of the reasons 
on which this branch of jurisprudence 
is founded; rather, as Story says, it is 
a “practical summary” of the most 
important of these principles and “‘a 
guide to the actual state” of this 
branch of jurisprudence as it was 
recognized at that time. Story dis- 
cusses first, and mainly, the “internal 
law of nations,” or that which con- 
cerns a nation considered by itself; 
and secondly, the “external law of na- 
tions,” or that which concerns its in- 
tercourse and relations with other 
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states. Story declares that nations “are 
treated as moral persons possessing a 
sense of right and wrong, and re- 
sponsible to the common Creator for 
a just discharge of all the duties com- 
mon to the human race. They are 
bound to do justice, to perform the 
offices of humanity, and to render 
mutual assistance to each other, in 
the same manner, and upon the same 
principles, that bind individuals to 
like duties. If there is any difference, 
nations are under a superior obliga- 
tion to perform all social duties, be- 
cause their means are more extensive, 
and their authority more complete, 
than those of individuals. . . . However 
imperfectly these duties may, in a 
practical sense, be performed by na- 
tions, they are the clear result of un- 
deniable principles of the law of na- 
ture, sanctioned and supported by the 
positive declarations of Christianity.” 


NATIONAL LAW* 


By national law, or, as it is more 
commonly called, the law of nations, 
we understand that portion of public 
law which concerns the rights, duties 
and obligations of nations. This is a 
very comprehensive subject, and can 
only be glanced at in this place, since 
a full and accurate examination would 
occupy volumes. 

Nations are considered as moral 
persons, having duties to perform, as 
well as right to enforce, and are bound 
to the observance of the great princi- 

* From 9 Encyclopedia Americana 141-149 (1832). 
{Mr. Hogan’s interesting comments in the preceding 
pages raise the obvious need for reprinting this out 


of print article, which we are pleased to do as a 
public service.—Ed.] 


ples of justice, which are applicable to 
the relations which subsist between 
each nation and its own subjects, and 
between each nation and every other 
nation. Vattel has defined the law of 
nations to be the science which teaches 
the rights subsisting between nations 
or states, and the obligations corre- 
spondent to those rights. But it is 
obvious that here he speaks of one 
branch only of that law, and that he 
altogether passes by another most im- 
portant branch, namely, the rights and 
obligations which subsist between the 
nation and its own subjects. 

It would be more correct, therefore, 
to divide it into two great leading 
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heads, namely, the internal law of na- 
tions, or [sic] that which arises from 
the relations between different na- 
tions. The former may be properly 
called the public law of the state, 
whether it arise from the principles 
of natural justice, or from positive in- 
stitution. The latter is appropriately 
called international law, and is again 
divisible into two heads, the one which 
regulates the rights, intercourse and 
obligations of nations, as such, with 
each other; the other, which regulates 
the rights and obligations more im- 
mediately belonging to their respec- 
tive subjects. Thus the rights and 
duties of ambassadors belong to that 
head which respects the nation in its 
sovereign capacity; and the rights of 
the subjects of one nation to property 
situated within the territory of an- 
other nation, belong to the latter 
head. The former is frequently de- 
nominated the public law of nations, 
and the latter the private law of na- 
tions, 

The general foundation on which 
the law of nations rests is the law of 
nature, or that system of principles 
which is deduced by human reason 
from the nature of man, and his social 
obligations, for the direction and 
government of human societies. Not 
that every principle of natural law is 
applicable to nations, in the same way 
and manner as it is to individuals; 
but that nations, being moral per- 
sons, are bound by the same princi- 
ples, so far as they admit of a just ap- 
plication to them. And among Chris- 
tian nations, these principles are illus- 
trated and enforced by the superior 
sanctions and doctrines of divine 
revelation. 


It is obvious that the principles of 
natural law are not, of themselves, suf- 
ficient to regulate, in a fixed and defi- 
nitive manner, all the complicated 
relations of society; for, in many cases, 
no rule is, or can be, furnished by 
human reason, which is, necessarily, 
the sole and true rule to govern them. 
There are many cases in which the 
rule is a matter of indifference, or of 
convenience, or of arbitrary regula- 
tion; and every nation is free to adopt 
or reject the rule which is framed by 
another. There are, again, other 
cases, in which a nation may justly 
yield up its own strict rights, or 
modify them, without any departure 
from the principles of justice, or 
moral obligation. 

The law of nations may, therefore, 
be divided into two great classes of 
principles, namely, those which arise 
from natural or universal law, and 
those which are of mere positive insti- 
tution. The former is denominated 
the universal law of nations; the lat- 
ter, the positive law of nations. And 
the latter is again divisible into the 
customary law, or that which arises 
from the silent consent of nations, as 
evidenced by general usages and cus- 
toms, and habits of intercourse; and 
the conventional law, which arises 
from express compacts, or treaties be- 
tween nations, or in a particular state, 
from the fundamental constitution of 
such state. 

We do not propose, in this place, to 
enter upon any theoretical investiga- 
tion of the principles of the law of 
nations, but merely to present a prac- 
tical summary of the most important 
of them. Our object is to furnish a 
guide to the actual state of this branch 
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of public jurisprudence, rather than 
an exposition of the reasons on which 
it is founded. In considering this sub- 
ject, it is our design to treat, first, of 
the internal law of nations, or that 
which concerns a nation considered 
by itself; and, secondly, the external 
law of nations, or that which concerns 
its intercourse and relations with 
other states. 

Nations Considered in Themselves. 
When any society of men, or body 
politic, is united for the purposes of 
government, and for mutual protec- 
tion, we are accustomed to call such 
society, or body politic, a state, or na- 
tion. To every state, or nation, we 
ascribe the attributes of sovereignty, 
independence, and equality with 
every other. Every nation which gov- 
erns itself, without dependence upon 
any foreign power, is deemed a sover- 
eign state. 

By sovereignty, is meant the abso- 
lute right to exercise supreme power, 
without any responsibility to any su- 
perior, except God. This is sover- 
eignty, in its largest sense; and in this 
view it is despotic and uncontrollable. 
But it must not be understood that the 
possession of such an absolute, des- 
potic sovereignty, is indispensable to 
the existence of a nation, or that it is 
ordinarily conferred, or proper to be 
conferred, upon its own functionaries. 
All that is meant is, that it is com- 
petent for the people composing any 
state, or nation, to exercise such 


power, or to confide it to their public 
functionaries; and the exercise of it 
by either cannot, properly, be ques- 
tioned by any foreign state or govern- 
ment. Theoretically speaking, this ab- 
solute sovereignty may be said to be 
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inherent in every nation, as a poten- 
tial attribute; but, practically speak- 
ing, it rarely has any existence, as an 
actual attribute, in the organization 
of any government. 

The forms of government are di- 
visible into three sorts: democracies, 
or governments by the people; aris- 
tocracies, or governments of a select 
few; and monarchies, or governments 
of a single head; and each of these 
may be variously mixed up with the 
others, so as to form a complex gov- 
ernment, such as a representative de- 
mocracy, or republic, or a limited 
monarchy, or a limited aristocracy. In 
a pure despotism, indeed, all sover- 
eign power is concentrated in the 
head; but such a government rarely 
exists; for, in governments usually 
styled despotic, the customs and in- 
stitutions of the society, and the 
habits, and manners, and opinions of 
the people generally, interpose some 
indirect checks, and compel the sover- 
eign to yield a practical obedience to 
some limits prescribed to his preroga- 
tives. If he does not, there is often an 
ultimate resort of popular or aristo- 
cratical power, which, by cutting him 
off, administers an effectual, though 
sanguinary remedy. 

In free governments, this despotic 
sovereignty is a mere residuary power 
in the people, if it can be said to have 
any positive existence at all. It never 
is confided to any public functionaries, 
except for transitory purposes; and it 
is contrary to the theoretical princ- 
ples of such governments that it 
should be intrusted, as a permanent 
attribute, to the legislative, executive, 
or judicial departments. 

Nations, therefore, in a just sense, 
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are deemed sovereign, not so much 
because they possess the absolute right 
to exercise, in their actual organiza- 
tion, such transcendent and despotic 
authority, but because whatever they 
do exercise is independent of and un- 
controllable by any foreign nation. 
The sovereignty of many nations is, in 
its actual organization, limited by 
their own constitutions of govern- 
ment; but in relation to all foreign 
states, the sovereignty is, nevertheless, 
complete and perfect. And a nation 
may even have a limited connexion 
with or dependence upon other na- 
tions, and yet retain a general sover- 
eignty, in all other respects, and thus 
entitle itself to be deemed a sovereign 
nation, if it still possesses the power 
to govern itself by its own authority 
and laws. 

In respect to each other, then, na- 
tions possessed of sovereignty, in the 
limited sense above stated, are deemed 
equals, and are entitled to the same 
general rights and privileges. Relative 
strength is of no consequence; it 
neither confers nor abstracts any 
sovereign power. Relative weakness 
creates no dependence, and, in a just 
sense, compels to no sacrifice of na- 
tional attributes. In respect to its own 
internal concerns, every nation pos- 
sesses general and supreme authority. 
How that authority shall be exercised, 
and by whom, depends upon the par- 
ticular constitution of each state, and 
is subject to the modification and con- 
trol of the national will, expressed 
in such manner as the people pre- 
scribe. The authority of the nation 
over all its members is, by the very 
act of association, deemed, in all that 
concerns the general welfare of the 


nation, complete and supreme. All the 
members are bound to obedience and 
allegiance; and, in return, the nation 
is bound to protect and preserve its 
members. 

It may be proper, however, to ex- 
press the rights and duties of a nation 
in a more exact form than can be 
communicated in such general propo- 
sitions: 


1. Every nation possesses full juris- 
diction to create, alter, abolish, 
and regulate its own form of 
government, in such a manner 
as to provide, from time to 
time for its own safety and 
happiness. 

2. Every nation possesses an exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, within its ter- 
ritory, over all persons and 
things therein. 

3. Every nation possesses a right to 
demand the allegiance of all its 
own subjects, and to bind them 
by its own laws, whether they 
are at home or abroad. 

4. Every nation has a right to the 
temporary allegiance and obedi- 
ence of all persons who are 
strangers and foreigners, so long 
as they reside within its terri- 
torial limits. 

5. Every nation has a right to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, in common 
with every other nation, upon 
the high seas, and in all other 
places not exclusively belong- 
ing to some other nation. 

6. Every nation has a right to en- 
force its own regulations upon 
its own subjects, and upon all 
other persons sailing under its 
flag and protection upon the 
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high seas, and to govern its 
trade thereon, not interfering 
with the common rights of 
other nations. 

7. Every nation has a right to hold 
all persons born within its 
limits, and not specially ex- 
empted by the law of nations, 
to be its subjects, and bound 
thereto by natural allegiance. 

8. Every nation has a right to natu- 
ralize foreigners residing within 
its territory, at its own pleasure; 
but such naturalization cannot 
impair or destroy the rights of 
other nations, to whom they 
may previously owe allegiance. 

9. Every nation possesses a supreme 
legislative, executive and judi- 
cial authority, and may confer 
such portion of these powers 
upon its public functionaries, 
for the purposes of its own 
safety, interest, and happiness, 
as it may deem proper. 

10. Every nation has a right to ac- 
quire and hold property, as its 
own public domain, for public 
purposes. 

11. The rights of persons, and the 
rights of property, within its 
territory, are subject to the con- 
trol and regulation of every na- 
tion, according to its own con- 
stitution and laws. 

12. The territory within the limits of 
every nation, not owned by any 
private persons, belongs to the 
nation, in its sovereign capacity. 

13. Every nation, in virtue of its emi- 
nent domain, has, in cases of 
necessity, and for the public 
safety and happiness, a right to 
dispose of any portion of the 
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wealth or property of its sub- 
jects. 

14. Every nation possesses the power, 
in virtue of its sovereignty, to 
punish all crimes committed 
against it, and to enforce all 
civil obligations due to it from 
persons subjected to its author- 


ity. 


Such are some of the more important 
rights of sovereignty, belonging to na- 
tions. 

We may now enumerate some of 
their duties: 


1. Every nation is bound to protect 
the rights and possessions of its 
subjects against all aggressions. 

2. Every nation is bound to prevent 
its subjects from doing any 
wrong or injustice to the sub- 
jects of other countries. 

3. Every nation, in virtue of its obli- 
gation to preserve the peace, 
safety, liberty and happiness of 
its own subjects, is bound to pro- 
vide for the enactment of all 
good and wholesome laws for 
these purposes; and, especially, 
to provide for the necessities of 
the nation itself; to promote 
agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
ture, and all lawful pursuits, 
which are calculated to relieve 
the wants, promote the _pros- 
perity or encourage the just en- 
terprise of its subjects. 

4. Every nation is bound to provide 
for the due and regular adminis- 
tration of justice; for the redress 
of wrongs; for the preservation 
of civil, political and _ religious 
liberty; for the cultivation of 
piety and sound morals; for the 
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suppression of vice; for public 
education and instruction; and 
for all other objects which are es- 
sential to the true interests and 
happiness of the people. 


Such, in a general view, are some of 
the more important duties of nations, 
in respect to their internal concerns. 
It has been already stated that every 
nation possesses a right to all territory 
within its own limits, not belonging 
to private persons; and it may be 
added, that, as all such territory is held 
for the national benefit, it may be 
alienated, and disposed of, according 
to the will of the nation. All property, 
however acquired by the nation, is 
subject to the like disposition. Thus 
all the national revenues arising from 
taxation, or rents, or other income, or 
resources, may be applied as the nation 
deems proper for its own welfare. 
But there are many things which a 
nation holds for the public use and 
benefit, in respect to which all the sub- 
jects possess, or May possess, a common 
right of enjoyment. Thus rivers, lakes, 
and arms of the sea, within the limits 
of the territory of a nation, are pos- 
sessed and owned by the nation, in 
virtue of its occupation of the adjacent 
country; and, until alienated, they are 
held for the common benefit of all the 
people, and may be used by all the 
people for the purpose of fishing and 
navigation. Of the like nature are 
roads, and highways, and canals, es- 
tablished and supported at the expense 
of the nation. All these territorial 
rights and possessions, however, are 
subject to the municipal regulations 
of every nation, according to its own 
choice and constitution of government. 


Of Nations, Considered in Relation 
to Each Other. The basis on which all 
the rights and duties of nations, in 
their intercourse with each other, rests 
is the fundamental maxims that they 
are all moral persons and that each has 
a perfect equality, in sovereignty and 
social rights, with every other. They 
are treated as moral persons possessing 
a sense of right and wrong, and re- 
sponsible to the common Creator for 
a just discharge of all the duties com- 
mon to the human race. They are 
bound to do justice, to perform the 
offices of humanity, and to render mu- 
tual assistance to each other, in the 
same manner, and upon the same 
principles, that bind individuals to 
like duties. If there is any difference, 
nations are under a superior obligation 
to perform all social duties, because 
their means are more extensive, and 
their authority more complete, than 
those of individuals. 

Hence it is the duty of every nation 
to succor and assist another that is 
suffering by famine, pestilence, or 
other calamity; to cultivate friendship 
and good will towards all others; to 
abstain from all injury and wrong to 
all others; and to cherish, as far as may 
be, an honest and frank intercourse 
with all others, upon principles of 
reciprocal benevolence. However im- 
perfectly these duties may, in a practi- 
cal sense, be performed by nations, 
they are the clear result of undeniable 
principles of the law of nature, sanc- 
tioned and supported by the positive 
declarations of Christianity. 

The other maxim, to which we have 
alluded, is the perfect equality of na- 
tions, whether great or small, maritime 
or inland, strong or weak. In this re- 
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spect, they are treated like individuals, 
who, however differing in capacity and 
strength, are deemed entitled to equal 
rights and privileges, in the general 
scale of the human race. In a just 
sense, then, all nations are of equal 
rank and dignity, although, by custom 
and usage, a precedency in mere mat- 
ters of ceremony and courtesy is often 
conceded to nations which have a 
high antiquity, or superior renown, or 
uncommon power. 

The rights and duties of nations, in 
regard to each other, may be divided 
into two general heads—those which 
belong to a state of peace, and those 
which belong to a state of war. We 
shall first treat of those which belong 
to a state of peace. 

1. Every nation is bound to abstain 
from all interference with the domain 
of other nations. That domain extends 
to every thing which a nation is in 
possession of by a just title, whether it 
be by purchase, or cession, or conquest, 
or by a title founded solely on a long 
possession. In respect to foreign na- 
tions, not only the public domain, but 
all the private property of the subjects 
of a nation, situated within its limits, 
is deemed the property of the nation. 
This right of domain is exclusive; and, 
consequently, no nation can rightfully 
exercise any jurisdiction or sovereignty 
within the territories of another, either 
over persons or things. If a nation 
chooses to leave some part of its terri- 
tory desert and uncultivated, this does 
not justify any other nation in seizing 
upon or occupying it. But, where a 
desert territory has no owner, there 
the nation that first discovers or occu- 
pies it, is generally allowed to possess 
a just title to it. But if the territory, 
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when discovered, is occupied by in- 
habitants, no just right exists to expel 
or to subdue them, upon any recog- 
nised principles of national law. Such 
inhabitants have just as good a title, 
founded upon possession, as can be 
claimed by any other people. 

2. Where two nations border on a 
river, or lake, or arm of the sea, it often 
becomes a matter of dispute how far 
the limits of each extend, and how far 
either may exercise exclusive jurisdic 
tion over such places. No principles 
can be laid down which will embrace 
all cases of this sort. But as a nation 
may acquire exclusive dominion in a 
river, lake, or arm of the sea, some 
rules have been laid down as guides on 
this subject. When a nation takes pos- 
session of a country bounded by a 
river, it is considered as appropriating 
to itself the river also, if there is no 
adverse possession or appropriation. In 
such cases, a priority of possession or 
occupation is generally allowed to give 
the superior right. If a nation has 
long enjoyed the exclusive use of such 
river, lake, or arm of the sea, for navi- 
gation, fishing, etc., that is understood 
to strengthen its title of possession. If 
no priority of occupation is, or can be 
established, by either of two nations 
inhabiting the opposite banks of a 
river, each is considered as having an 
equal title; and, in such a case, the 
right of dominion of each will extend 
to the middle of the stream of the 
river (usque ad filum aquae). Where a 
nation possesses the territory on both 
sides of a river, so far as such territory 
extends, it is deemed to be the owner 
of the river itself; but other nations, 
owning, in like manner, above or be- 
low, on the same river, may have a 
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right of passage, or other servitude. In 
respect to the main sea, in former 
times, several nations laid claims to 
an exclusive dominion, or, at least, to 
a pre-eminence in and over certain 
parts of it. But the general doctrine 
now maintained is, that all nations 
have equal and common rights on the 
high sea, and they are not bound to 
admit any superiority there. The sea 
which washes the coast of a nation, to 
the extent of a cannon-shot, or a 
marine league, is now deemed to be a 
part of the territory of the nation, over 
which it may, for its own protection, 
exercise an exclusive jurisdiction. And, 
in respect to persons subjected to its 
laws, every nation now claims a right 
to exercise jurisdiction on the high 
seas, for the purpose of enforcing, not 
only the law of nations, but its own 
municipal regulations. 

3. From the exclusive jurisdiction 
and sovereignty of a nation, within its 
domain, it follows, that no other na- 
tion has a right to punish for crimes 
committed by its own subjects therein. 
No foreign nation has a right to pur- 
sue any criminal, or fugitive from jus- 
tice, therein; but its claim, if any, is a 
mere right to demand him from the 
nation itself. From this peculiar and 
exclusive jurisdiction, which a nation 
exercises within its own territory, over 
persons and things, other nations are 
accustomed, upon principles of comity 
and general convenience, to respect 
the decisions of the local tribunals, 
and to recognize the rights generally 
derived from them. It might otherwise 
happen that, with every change of 
domicil, the entire rights of property 
might be subjected to new litigation; 
and a judgment, valid where it was 
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rendered, might be set aside by a tri- 
bunal having no competency to exer- 
cise an appellate jurisdiction. 

4. Every nation has a right to regu- 
late its own intercourse and commerce 
with other nations, not denying them 
just rights, in such a manner as is most 
conducive to its own prosperity and 
interests. It ought not, however, to re- 
strict commerce, which is generally 
beneficial to all mankind, beyond what 
a just care of its own interests dictates. 
And it will not, if it be wise, impose 
any restrictions upon trade, which tend 
to a destruction of free commerce, or 
to create an unjust monopoly. 

In respect to its conduct towards 
foreigners, every nation seems under a 
moral obligation to treat them with 
respect, kindness, and humanity, dur- 
ing their sojourn within its territories. 
And though, strictly speaking, no for- 
eigner has any right to claim a perma- 
nent domicil, or to exercise his trade 
or business within its territories, any 
interferences with the ordinary pur- 
suits of such persons is generally 
deemed a harsh exercise of power. And 
if a nation allows foreigners to enter 
into its territory, it is bound to respect 
their rights, so long as they conduct 
themselves peaceably; and if, in breach 
of good faith, it proceeds to punish 
them vindictively, when they have com- 
mitted no offence, it is justly respon- 
sible for its conduct to the nation to 
which they belong. Foreigners, how- 
ever, are bound to obey the laws of a 
country, as long as they reside within 
it, and under its protection. And as 
they are amenable to its laws, so they 
ought, in reason, to have the assistance 
of its courts of justice to vindicate their 
own rights. The property held by for- 
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eigners within a country, according to 
the laws, ought to be protected in the 
same manner as that of natives. It is a 
general rule among nations to regulate 
the descent, distribution and aliena- 
tion of immovable property exclusively 
by the laws of the country wherein it 
lies. 

As to movable property, it is now a 
common custom, and seems most rea- 
sonable and just, to allow foreigners 
the liberty of disposing of it by will, 
or otherwise, according to the laws of 
their own country, or of their own 
permanent domicil. Some govern- 
ments, in the case of the death of for- 
eigners within their territory, have 
exercised a very harsh right of appro- 
priating the property left by such per- 
sons to themselves. But this exercise of 
right, or rather of power, has been 
generally discountenanced, in latter 
times, among civilized nations. The 
rights of foreigners are, however, so 
much a matter of municipal regulation 
and policy, that it is difficult to lay 
down more than a few very general 
principles on the subject. 

5. How far a nation is bound to 
concede to others the exercise of any 
rights, within its own territory, has 
been a matter of much speculation 
among writers on the law of nations. 
It has been often asked, whether a na- 
tion has a right to demand, in case of 
necessity, that another shall supply it 
with provisions, or allow it to procure 
necessaries therein; whether a nation 
may insist upon a right of passage 
through the territory of another na- 
tion, either for persons or merchan- 
dise; whether it may claim for its sub- 
jects a right to reside in the territories 
of another nation; whether it may, of 
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right, demand from a nation the free 
use of a thing, within its territory, 
which is inexhaustible, and is of inno- 
cent use, such as water. To all such 
questions there can be little more than 
a general reply, viz. that it is the duty 
of every nation to concede to the ne- 
cessities of others whatever may not 
incommode itself, or affect its interests, 
or endanger its peace or prosperity. 

6. The intercourse between nations 
can scarcely be beneficially carried on 
without the instrumentality of some 
public agent. They may have disputes 
to adjust, injuries to redress, rights to 
ascertain, mutual objects and interests 
to promote—all of which may require 
great deliberation and many confer- 
ences. It is obviously impossible for 
the government of a nation to carry 
on its negotiations at a distance, with- 
out the aid of some public function- 
aries, who shall represent its sover- 
eignty, and have authority to act in 
regard to its rights. 

Hence arises the right of every nation 
to send and to receive ambassadors, 
and other public ministers. And this 
right of embassy, inasmuch as its tend- 
ency is to promote justice, harmony, 
peace, and social virtue, among na- 
tions, has always been deemed pecul- 
iarly sacred. The law of ambassadors 
forms, therefore, a large head in the 
law of nations; and it is observed with 
a jealous and scrupulous care by all 
civilized nations. As representatives of 
the nation itself, ambassadors, and 
other public ministers, are exempted 
from all responsibility to the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the countries 
to which they are sent. Their persons 
are held sacred and inviolable. Their 
property, and servants, and retinue, 
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enjoy a like privilege. Their houses 
are deemed, in some sort, asylums; and 
they have many privileges conceded 
to them, which do not belong to any 
other persons in the country where 
they reside. These rights, and _privi- 
leges, and immunities, are not, how- 
ever, to be considered as favors granted 
to the individual, but as a sovereign 
claim and public security insisted on 
by all nations, and refused by none. 
The peace and safety of all nations are 
essentially connected with the strict 
observance of them; and they are 
rarely infringed, except under circum- 
stances of peculiar aggravation and 
injury. 

7. It is through the medium of am- 
bassadors, and other public ministers, 
that treaties, conventions, and other 
compacts between nations, are usually 
negotiated, thus forming a_ positive 
code for the regulation of their mu- 
tual rights, duties and interests. In the 
modern practice of nations, such trea- 
ties and compacts are not generally 
deemed final and conclusive until they 
have been ratified by the respective 
governments to which the negotiators 
belong. When made, such treaties pos- 
sess the highest sanctity and obligatory 
force. They are, indeed, sometimes 
violated; but they never can be justly 
violated, except in case of great and 
positive wrongs on the side of the other 
contracting party, or from extreme 
necessity, or from a change of circum- 
stances, which renders them wholly 
inapplicable or unjust. 

Many rules have been laid down 
for the interpretation of treaties. But 
they all resolve themselves, ultimately, 
into one great maxim, which is, that 
they are to be understood and con- 


strued according to their obvious 
meaning, and the intention of the con- 
tracting parties. Treaties may be dis- 
solved in several ways: first, by the 
voluntary assent of the parties; sec- 
ondly, by a formal dissolution, pro- 
nounced by one of the parties, acting 
upon its own responsibility, in the 
exercise of sovereign authority; thirdly, 
by operation of law, as in cases where 
the contracting parties lose their dis- 
tinct sovereignty, and became incorpo- 
rated into a single nation; fourthly, by 
implication, as when new treaties are 
formed between the parties upon the 
same subject, or new alliances are con- 
tracted, which are incompatible with 
existing treaties. 

8. As to the modes of terminating 
disputes between nations. These are 
various—by compromise; by media- 
tion; by arbitration; by conferences 
and congresses; by tacit acquiescences 
in the claims of the other side; and, 
lastly, on a failure of all these, by an 
ultimate resort to arms. This resort 
may be by a limited or by an unlimited 
warfare; by a limited warfare, as by 
retaliation, by reprisals, or other modi- 
fied redress; by an unlimited warfare, 
as in cases of general hostilities in a 
public war. It is obvious, that a resort 
to arms can be properly had only when 
all peaceable means of redress have 
been exhausted, and for causes of an 
important nature. And this leads us to 
the consideration of the rights and 
duties of nations in regard to each 
other, which belong to a state of war. 

First, Between the Nations at War. 
The right of declaring war results from 
the right of a nation to preserve its 
own existence, its own liberties, and 
its own essential interests. In a state 
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of nature, men have a right to employ 
force in self-defence; and, when they 
enter into society, this right is trans- 
ferred to the government, and is an 
incident to sovereignty. 

1. What are just causes for entering 
into war, is a question which has been 
much discussed by publicists. It is diffi- 
cult to lay down any general rules on 
the subject, and nations must be ulti- 
mately left to decide for themselves, 
when the exigency arises. In general, 
it may be said, that war ought not to 
be entered into, except for very cogent 
reasons, as it necessarily involves much 
personal suffering, and many private 
as well as public sacrifices. No man can 
look upon the conflicts of armies and 
navies, the pillage of cities, the devasta- 
tion of provinces, and the destruction 
of property and of life, which it un- 
avoidably involves, without feeling 
that a deep moral responsibility at- 
taches upon the nation which under- 
takes it. Defensive wars are necessarily 
justifiable from the fact, that they in- 
volve the existence or safety of the 
nation and its interests. But offensive 
wars are of a very different character, 
and can be justified only in cases of 
aggravated wrongs, or vital injuries. 

2. In respect to the mode of declar- 
ing war. It may be formal, as by a 
public declaration, or informal, as by 
actual hostilities. In modern times, na- 
tions are accustomed, generally, to 
make a public declaration, and to 
justify themselves before the world, by 
a manifesto of their reasons. 

3. The effects of a declaration of 
war. The first effect is to put all the 
subjects of each of the nations in a 
state of hostility to each other. All 
public and all private social-inter- 
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course are suspended between them. 
They are not at liberty to engage in 
trade, or commerce, or contract, with 
each other; and they retain the char- 
acter of enemies, in whatever country 
they may be found. In the next place, 
all the property belonging to each is 
deemed hostile. If it be personal prop- 
erty, it may be captured as prize; if 
lands, it may be seized, and confis- 
cated, at the pleasure of the sovereign; 
if it be merely in debts or stock, it 
may, in the extreme exercise of the 
laws of war, be equally liable to con- 
fiscation. In general, each nation re- 
strains the right to make captures, and 
to carry on hostilities, to such persons 
as are in public employment, or to 
such as receive a public commission 
for this purpose. Mere private warfare 
is not allowed, except under many re- 
strictions. Thus the usual modes of 
carrying on war are by armies, navies, 
and privateers, acting under the im- 
mediate authority of the government. 

4. But, although the extreme rights 
of war are thus rigorous and oppres- 
sive, there seems no reason to exclude, 
even between enemies, the common 
duties of humanity. While the battle 
rages, indeed, every thing but slaughter 
and victory are forgotten. But, as soon 
as it is over, the conquerors are bound 
to treat the wounded with kindness, 
and the prisoners with a decent hu- 
manity. And they who knowingly of- 
fend, in these cases, are guilty of a 
gross violation of duty in the eyes of 
God and man. And there are some 
things which seem positively prohib- 
ited from their cruelty and brutal 
barbarity: such are the violation of 
female captives, the torturing of pris- 
oners, the poisoning of wells, the 
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use of inhuman instruments of war. 

5. In time of war, there is occa- 
sionally an intercourse between the 
belligerents, which should always be 
held sacred. Thus the granting of pass- 
ports, and ransom of prisoners and 
property; the interchange of prisoners 
by cartels; the temporary suspension 
of hostilities by truces; the passage of 
flags of truce; the engaging in treaties 
of capitulation, in cases of besieged 
armies or cities—all these are matters 
which are held in great reverence, and 
demand the exercise of the utmost 
good faith. A fortiori, there should be 
a total absence of all fraud and strata- 
gem, in cases where preliminary ne- 
gotiations are entered into for the pur- 
pose of restoring peace. 

6. In respect to captures made in 
war, they generally enure to the bene- 
fit of the sovereign, unless he has made 
some other positive distribution of 
them. When any conquest of territory 
is made, the inhabitants immediately 
pass under the dominion of the con- 
queror, and are subject to such laws as 
he chooses to impose upon them. Gen- 
erally, it is for the interest, as it cer- 
tainly is the common policy, of the 
conqueror to respect the rights of pri- 
vate persons and private property. But 
in strictness, his power over each is 
unlimited, unless so far as it may be 
restrained by articles of capitulation, 
or by moral or religious obligations. 
In cases of reconquest, the property, 
unless previously disposed of, returns 
to the original owner by the jus post- 
liminii, in like manner as the restora- 
tion of a prisoner of war to his own 
country reinstates him in his prior 
rights. 

7. There are also certain rights 





which war confers on the belligerents 
in respect to neutrals. Thus they have 
a right to blockade the ports, or be- 
siege the cities, of their enemies, and 
to interdict all trade by neutrals with 
them. They have a right, also, to in- 
sist that neutrals shall conduct them- 
selves with good faith, and abstain 
from all interference in the contest by 
supplying their enemy with things 
contraband of war. And if neutrals do 
so interfere, they have a right to pun- 
ish them, either personally or by a 
confiscation of the property taken in 
delicto. And hence arises the incidental 
right of search of ships on the high 
seas, for the detection of contraband 
goods. 

Secondly, the Rights and Duties of 
Neutrals. A neutral nation is bound to 
observe entire impartiality between 
the belligerents. It is bound to con- 
sider the war just on each side, at 
least to assume it to be so, so far as 
regards its own conduct. It should do 
nothing, therefore, which favors one 
party at the expense of the other; al- 
though, if it has previously entered 
into treaties with one of them, by 
which it is bound to lend a limited 
aid, by supplying stores or troops, it 
is obliged to conform to its treaty ob- 
ligations. This becomes often a duty 
full of peril and difficulty, and, in 
many instances, will involve the neu- 
tral in all the embarrassments of be- 
coming a party to the war; for the 
other side has a right to treat such 
interferences as acts of hostility, al- 
though, if they are of a very limited 
extent, they are often silently tolerated. 
Neutral nations are, strictly speaking, 
bound to compel their subjects to ab- 
stain from every interference in the 
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war, as by carrying contraband goods, 
serving in the hostile army, furnishing 
supplies, etc. In practice, however, in 
cases of contraband goods, the bellig- 
erents content themselves with exer- 
cising the right of confiscation; and 
the neutral nation submits to this as a 
just and fit remedy, without any com- 
plaint. 

Subject to the exceptions above re- 
ferred to, a neutral has a right to insist 
upon carrying on its ordinary com- 
merce, with each of the belligerents, in 
the same manner as it had been ac- 
customed to do in times of peace. 
Whether it may carry on a trade with 
either belligerent in war, which is in- 
terdicted in peace, is a point which 
has given rise to very sharp contro- 
versy in modern times, and especially 
between England and America, the 
former contending for the restriction 
to the accustomed trade, the latter in- 
sisting upon also carrying on the un- 
accustomed trade. Whether a neutral 
nation is bound to allow a passage to 
the troops of either belligerent through 
its own territory, is a point often dis- 
cussed. Strictly speaking, neither party 
has a right to insist on such a passage; 
and if it is granted to either, and ma- 
terially affects the fortune of the war, 
it is almost always construed as an act 
of hostility to the other party, and is 
resented accordingly. 

A neutral nation has also a right to 
insist, that no hostilities shall be com- 
mitted by the belligerents within its 
territorial limits. The persons and the 
property of enemies, which are within 
such limits, are deemed inviolable, and 
entitled to neutral protection. But the 
property of an enemy, found on board 
a neutral ship on the high seas, is 
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deemed good prize, and e converso the 
property of a neutral, found on board 
of an enemy’s ship, is deemed neutral. 
The reason for the difference is, that 
upon land the neutral sovereign has 
exclusive jurisdiction, within his own 
territory, over all persons and property 
within it. But all nations have a com- 
mon jurisdiction on the high seas to 
enforce their rights, and the right of 
search carries with it an incidental 
jurisdiction over all enemy’s property 
found therein, in the ships of a neu- 
tral. This right of search, however, is 
strictly confined to merchant ships, 
and is never extended to ships of war, 
belonging to the nation itself; for in 
such ships the national sovereignty is 
exclusive. 

In general, too, the character of 
neutral, or enemy, is decided by the 
fact of domicil. A native-born sub- 
ject of one belligerent, who resides in 
a neutral country, is treated, at least 
for the purposes of trade, as a neutral; 
and, on the other hand, a neutral sub- 
ject, domiciled in an enemy’s coun- 
try, is treated, for the like purposes, 
as an enemy. In cases of civil war, the 
rights and duties of neutrals are not 
essentially different. Every neutral is 
bound to abstain from all active inter- 
ference in the contest, on one side or 
the other. If the contest gives rise to 
the establishment of independent gov- 
ernments, formed out of the severance 
of the old empire, it is not deemed an 
act of hostility to recognize each as 
having a sovereign existence as a na- 
tion. But while the contest is dubious, 
and the affair wears the appearance of 
a mere private rebellion, such a recog- 
nition would be deemed an active in- 
terference to promote the civil war, 
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and therefore would, or at least might 
be resented as a departure from the 
neutral character. 

Such is a very general outline of 
some of the more important princi- 
ples which are recognised in the law 
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of nations. To go into the details 
would require an entire treatise upon 
the law of prize, and another upon 
many complicated questions growing 
out of international rights and duties 
in times of peace. 





Planning and Building a Basic Book Collection 


by ARTHUR PULLING, Librarian 


Villanova University Law Library 


Planning and building up a basic 
collection of law books is an interest- 
ing challenge to any law librarian. If 
I had not learned that earlier, I did 
so about one year ago. On September 
1, 1954, the Villanova University Law 
School opened its doors for the first 
time. I went there then to start up the 
law library. 

Opinions vary as to how many 
books a law library should contain 
and what types of publications should 
be found there. Dean Pound once told 
me that he considered 135,000 vol- 
umes necessary for a good working 
library; a recent catalogue of a law 
school states that an adequate Anglo- 
American law collection should con- 
tain 100,000 volumes. Needless to say 
that school has such a collection. At 
Villanova we are considering building 
a stack area for 150,000 volumes. 

As the building of law libraries has 
been my life work, I had a pretty good 
notion what a basic library should 
contain—that there should be: 


(a) Constitutions, statutes, and session laws 
(b) Court rules and judicial council reports 
(c) Court reports 

(d) Periodicals 

(e) Text books 

(£) Materials on taxation 

(g) Administrative law materials 


I had before me the minimum stand- 
ards of a book collection as set forth 
by the Association of American Law 


Schools. Also, I knew the require. 
ments of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and I found out to my surprise 
that the Regents of the State of New 
York had certain suggestions for li- 
braries of law schools whose graduates 
might want to practice in New York. 
I also learned that inspectors from the 
American Bar Association and from 
the New York State Board of Regents 
would soon visit the School and want 
to pass on the library; an inspector 
from the Association of American 
Law Schools would come later. 
Now, what should we collect: 


CONSTITUTIONS, STATUTES, 
SESSION LAWS 


It is exceedingly important for a 
library to build a complete collection 
of current state statutes (which should 
contain the constitutions) and session 
laws to date. Also annotated editions 
are desirable, first of your own state, 
second of adjacent states and then of 
other states as needed. Constitutional 
Convention Debates should also be 
secured. 

As libraries are developed into good 
basic libraries, session laws and stat- 
utes are acquired, first back to 1900, 
then to 1800 and finally into the 
Colonial Period. Some of you may 
shudder at this and think “are they 
ever used?” They are. Just to mention 
one instance, a few years ago in the 
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Tidelands Cases, the colonial session 
laws for the Atlantic States were 
searched for laws relating to the Fore- 
shore. At Villanova our session law 
collection now numbers more than 
1,800 volumes. 


COURT RULES AND JUDICIAL 
COUNCIL REPORTS 


A complete collection should be the 
ultimate aim. Many may be acquired 
by gift. Others should be purchased 
according to needs and availability 
of funds. 


COURT REPORTS 


The Association of American Law 
Schools requires as a minimum the 
reports of nineteen states to the Na- 
tional Reporter System in addition 
to the reports of the state in which the 
law school is located. However, it has 
not noted which states should be in- 
cluded in this group. 

The Board of Regents of the State 
of New York has assisted us in solv- 
ing this problem. They suggest (for 
schools whose graduates may wish to 
practice in New York) that the li- 
brary of a law school east of the Mis- 
sissippi should contain the reports to 
the Reporter System of all states east 
of the Mississippi and a complete set 
of reports of New York. Likewise, a 
law school library west of the Missis- 
sippi should contain all reports to the 
Reporter System for the states west of 
the Mississippi River and also those 
of New York State. 

Those of us who are starting to 
build a library for a school whose en- 
rollment may eventually approach 
three hundred to four hundred stu- 
dents would do well to consider buy- 
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ing a complete set of the reports of 
more important states, i.e., more im- 
portant to them, from the beginning 
to date. Oft times nearly complete sets 
of reports may be had for a price little 
more than the cost of sets to the re- 
porter system. At Villanova we are 
doing just this and so far we have 
complete sets of official reports of 25 
states and the District of Columbia. 
We have sets of reports to the Re- 
porter System of 17 additional states. 
Also, we have practically all the lower 
court reports for New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Some of these sets were gifts of 
Philadelphia lawyers, others were gifts 
of friends throughout the country. In 
this game it is profitable to have good 
friends and many of them. 


PERIODICALS 


The Association requires 200 com- 
plete bound volumes of legal periodi- 
cals of recognized worth in complete 
sets unless not so available. It is my 
belief that in the development of a 
library this section should be given 
much attention at an early stage. Be- 
cause periodicals go out of print so 
quickly, and publishers for financial 
or other reasons, fail to reprint out-of- 
print volumes, libraries should hasten 
to collect the best periodicals. At Vil- 
lanova we have recognized the neces- 
sity of stressing the importance of a 
well-rounded periodical collection. We 
have acquired complete sets of about 
ninety periodicals. This selection con- 
tains all those included in groups A, 
B and C of the Report of the Special 
Committee on Library Collections 
presented at this meeting of the As- 
sociation. For a long time volumes 1, 
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2 and 4 of the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals were thought to be unprocurable. 
Recently volume 4 of the Index was 
reprinted. Volumes | and 2 of the 
original printing are available. 


TEXT BOOKS 


It is necessary for a librarian to pro- 
vide textbooks for courses to be given 
at his school, not only the current 
textbooks, but the historical back- 
ground material for the courses. This 
applies particularly to Property and 
Equity. As for Taxation, we cannot 
get along without Mertens, though it 
is keyed to the old Internal Revenue 
Code. 

In addition we must have available 
what may be called a complete Tax 
Library which consists of: 


Reports of the Board of Tax Appeals 
Memorandum Decisions 
Tax Court Reports 
U.S. Tax Cases or American Federal Tax 
Reports 
A complete set of the Internal Revenue 
Cumulative Bulletins 
A loose leaf service for each of the fol- 
lowing: 
(a) federal income taxation 
(b) federal and state estate, gift and in- 
heritance taxation 
(c) Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(d) Tax Court Reports and Memorandum 
Decisions 
(e) local state taxation 


This is a large order for a small li- 
brary but the course must be well 
documented. 

Labor Law is another course that 
requires a loose leaf service in addi- 
tion to the latest textbook on the sub- 
ject; also, one needs the set of Labor 
Cases. 

Law schools with Trade Regula- 
tions in their curriculum would do 
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well to look at the CCH Trade Regu. 
lations Reports. The tenth edition of 
this four volume loose leaf service was 
announced last summer. The Federal 
Trade Commission Decisions are a 
must. 

As a Library Administrator I al- 
ways have been much _ concerned 
about the costs of Loose Leaf Service 
and the labor costs in filing the weekly 
additions. 

The proceedings of Institutes of law 
schools on various subjects contain 
valuable discussions of topics of im- 
mediate use to nearly every law 
faculty. For the most part they are 
well edited. 

The Tentative Drafts of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute should be in every 
Law School Library. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 
MATERIAL 


Early in the development of the Li- 
brary every effort must be made to ac 
quire Federal and State Administra- 
tive Law documents, Some of this ma- 
terial is available for the asking, some 
is quoted at a nominal price, but 
some will cost a few dollars. 

I remember one item in this cate- 
gory that I needed quite badly. | 
found a copy priced at $75.00 which 
was more than I was willing to pay. 
I wrote a letter to a number of pub 
lic libraries and finally secured a copy 
for nothing from one of these I- 
braries. 


ENGLAND 


Up to this point I have been con- 
fining my remarks to the United 
States. However, English law books 
should be acquired concurrently with 
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American law books. While the sets 
listed in the Standards of The Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools are be- 
ing purchased, in addition, steps 
should be taken to acquire: 


1. Pickering’s Statutes at Large 

2. Public General Statutes to date 

3. Statutory Rules and Orders 

4. a. Reports not contained in the English 
Reprint (Those reports which have been 
impossible to find for many years should 
be reprinted by some Canadian, English 
or American bookseller.) 
b. Law Journal Reports 
c. Law Times Reports 
d. Times Law Reports 
e. All England Law Reports 
f. Reports of Patents, Designs, & Trade 

Mark Cases 

g. Tax Cases 
h. Commercial Cases 
i. Cox, Criminal Cases 
j. Criminal Appeal Reports 


TEXT BOOKS 


English textbooks are uniformly 
good and a_ substantial selection 
should be made quite early in the de- 
velopment of our basic library. 

Holdsworth’s History of English 
Law and Pollock and Maitland’s His- 
tory of English Law, second edition, 
and Winfield’s Chief Sources of Eng- 
lish Legal History are necessary foun- 
dation works. 


PERIODICALS 


A collection of the periodicals of 
England, Scotland and Ireland should 
be begun as soon as the law school li- 
brary is started. The Law Quarterly 
Review and the Modern Law Review 
should be on the shelves of every 
American law school library. New 
periodicals such as the Criminal Law 
Review should be ordered without de- 
lay and when your American collec- 
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tion is well developed effort should 
be used to fill in the older sets of Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Irish periodicals. 


CANADA 


For many reasons we should begin 
the collection of Canadiana as soon 
as possible after the American and 
English basic material has been ac- 
quired. If for no other reason than 
the amount of investment of Ameri- 
can capital in Canada, we should plan 
a fairly complete collection of Ca- 
nadian law. The New York Times a 
few weeks ago stated that in the first 
six months of 1954, 17 billions of 
American dollars were invested in 
Canada. 

First of all the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1952, the session laws of the 
Canadian Parliament and Cartwright’s 
North America Act in five volumes 
should be acquired together with the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and 
the Exchequer Court of Canada. A 
complete set of the Dominion Law 
Reports is a set of primary importance. 
The Provincial statutes, session laws 
and reports of decisions should fol- 
low as the need arises and funds are 
available. For those libraries situated 
in Louisiana, the Quebec Statutes, ses- 
sions laws and reports of decisions 
may be given precedence over the 
other Provincial legal material. 

Usually research problems referred 
to a librarian are concerned with such 
subjects as Taxation, Estates and Cor- 
poration Law but I had a new one 
some years ago. A man came to my 
office dressed pretty much as a hobo 
except for the lack of patches on his 
clothes. His hair could have been 
helped with a good shampoo and a 
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hair cut. He had not shaved for weeks. 
He stated he had been sent to me and 
hoped I would be able to assist him. 
His question was “Did my wife di- 
vorce me?” Rather stunned by the 
question and the appearance of the 
man I asked him where he lived. His 
reply was Canada. To my questions, 
the year when his wife sought the 
divorce and his name, I received only 
the reply it might be in 1935. His 
name he would not give. I got the 
session laws of the Dominion of Can- 
ada for 1935 from the shelves and 
opened it to the Divorce Act and 
handed it to him. In a few minutes a 
smile broke over his face and he said 
“she got her divorce.” 

There are not many Canadian legal 
periodicals and they may be acquired 
at the time we expand our periodical 
collection beyond the requirements of 
the Association of American Law 
Schools. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia has for some decades ex- 
perimented with social legislation. In 
the development of our basic library 
we should begin our Australian col- 
lection with the Constitutional Con- 
vention, the Commonwealth Statutes, 
session laws and Statutory Rules and 
Orders, the Commonwealth Law Re- 
ports and special subject reports, the 
statutes, session laws and reports of 
decisions of the various states of Aus- 
tralia. 

The Australian Law Journal should 
be acquired quite early in the devel- 
opment of our periodical section. It 
contains leading articles, notes and 
important recent cases decided in the 
Commonwealth. 
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FOREIGN LAW 


A new library does not have the 
funds to indulge in the purchase of 
foreign law. However a_ librarian 
should be ready to buy such items as 
are needed by members of the faculty 
and others doing research at his li- 
brary. 

A comparative law course is appear- 
ing in the catalogues of more and 
more schools, consequently it would 
be wise to start, perhaps in a small 
way, to build, a collection of, say 
French codes, a set of Dalloz and one 
or two French periodicals. 


MICROCARDS AND MICROFILM 


The use of either microcards or 
microfilm is quite a debatable ques- 
tion. My feeling is that each librarian 
should consider the problems of his 


own library with an open mind. Cer-|i 


tain elements should be weighed and 
the final result reached after due con- 
sideration. Some of the items to be 
considered are: 

(1) The saving in stack space; (2) 
The lower initial cost of microcards 
or microfilm as compared to reprints; 
(3) The cost of card catalogue cabi- 
nets for housing the microcards or 
the proper equipment to house and 
preserve microfilm; (4) The probable 
necessary replacement of film every 
nineteen years; (5) The cost of readers; 
(6) The reading room table space 
necessary for readers; (7) The con- 
tinuing expense of first rate clerical 
assistance in pulling and filing micro 
cards and the handling of microfilm 

The new Director of the New York 
Public Library, Mr. Edward G. Free- 
hafer has this to say about microfilm: 
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“Transferring books onto film cuts 
down on stack-room requirements, but 
you can’t cut the readers down. As a 
matter of fact, they need more space 
when they use a microfilm reading 
machine. I am not so sure about 
micro-filmed books: there’s a psycho- 
logical block, and you can’t curl up 
with a machine.”’? 

Certainly materials available only 
on microfilm or microcards, especially 
the United States Supreme Court Rec- 
ords and Briefs and Legislative His- 
tories of United States legislation are 
worth while to those libraries that 
have a sufficient clientele to warrant 
the expense of acquiring them. 


BOOKSELLERS 


I have been asked to say something 
about booksellers and their methods. 
I have had much experience in deal- 
ing with booksellers the world over 
and have found them an honest and 
reliable lot on the whole and fair as 
to prices. However their prices vary— 
it's wise to shop around. Here’s a sug- 
gestion: Pay your bills promptly—it’s 
rewarding. It may take some confer- 
ences with your comptroller as how 


1. The New Yorker, January 29, 1955, p. 16. 
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best to expedite the payment of your 
bills. 

Another suggestion, read booksell- 
ers’ catalogues or offerings as soon as 
they reach your desk. By following 
this practice I have acquired a rare or 
scarce item for the library with which 
I was connected. To illustrate: One 
morning at 9:15 A.M. I telegraphed 
to Cincinnati for a copy of the first 
edition of the North Carolina consti- 
tution that appeared in a dealers 
catalogue. At 2:00 P.M. another 
would be purchaser of this item called 
me up and said: “I hear you bought 
the North Carolina Constitution this 
morning. How about selling it to me 
for $350 more than you paid for the 
book?” Another time I got a copy of 
the first edition of Grotius’ War and 
Peace by ordering it over the tele- 
phone shortly after nine o'clock in 
the morning. An unrecorded Italian 
edition of Grotius appeared one 
morning in an Italian bookseller’s 
catalogue. I cabled for it at once and 
got it. Sometime later the dealer wrote 
me that within three days he had re- 
ceived nine other orders for the set. 

So much for the planning and 
building of a basic law library. 








Scientific Materials and the Law 


by DiLLarD S, GARDNER, Librarian 


North Carolina Supreme Court Library 


To what extent is a law library justi- 
fied in purchasing scientific books re- 
lating to legal problems? In some li- 
braries, this problem is made less acute 
by a limited budget coupled with a 
highly restrictive policy as to textbook 
coverage. This is my own experience. 
However, even in these libraries, there 
is still the problem of where to draw 
the line. I feel confident that no one 
can lay down hard-and-fast rules of 
thumb in this field. Not only is there 
no clear-cut answer to the problem, 
the very existence of the problem 
seems largely to have been overlooked. 
Though my search has not been ex- 
haustive, I know of no definitive dis- 
cussion of the question in our journals 
and publications. 

Should a law library buy a Medical 
Dictionary for Lawyers? If the answer 
is the probable “Yes”, what about a 
standard medical dictionary? What 
about a Dictionary of Labor or a Dic- 
tionary of Economics? If these are too 
specialized, what about dictionaries of 
slang and dialect dictionaries? We re- 
cently had a case in this State which 
turned upon whether a witness’ state- 
ment that a car was “balling the jack” 
was evidence of excessive speed sufh- 
cient to take the case to a jury. The 
expression is not found in the standard 
dictionaries, but is defined in the dic- 
tionaries of slang. How far is the li- 
brary justified in going to provide 


these “occasional” needs, since, in a 
very real sense, the need for all law 
material is “occasional”? Someone may 
suggest that these are not really “‘scien- 
tific’ books but are actually “general 
aids and_ references.” Granted—but 
doesn’t the original problem still re- 
main? How far are we justified in ex- 
tending the definition of “general aids 
and references” to include non-legal 
material which is highly pertinent to 
legal problems? 

For whatever it is worth to others, 
my own feeling is that we are thor- 
oughly justified in making a distinc 
tion between definition, encyclopedic 
material on the one hand and strictly 
scientific texts on the other. Since law 
is built upon words as symbols, every 
law library, in my opinion, must have 
an extended and adequate collection 
of dictionaries and encyclopedias. Un- 
less a library has available a compre- 
hensive coverage of this basic material, 
its patrons may be exposed as ignorant 
of information known to ordinarily 
well-informed citizens generally. 

Not long since, a case arose in this 
State involving trespass in fox-hunting. 
In the absence of a definitive work on 
the subject, it was necessary to resort 
to general encyclopedias for a descrip- 
tion of fox-hunting preliminary to the 
determination of the existence of non- 
existence of a trespass. Similarly, when 
a golf-player was injured by stepping 
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in a concealed hole off the fairway, it 
was necessary to turn to general en- 
cyclopedias to describe the uses of the 
various parts of a golf course before a 
decision could be reached as to whether 
permitting this concealed hole was 
negligent. Much the same sort of use 
of encyclopedias was made when a 
baseball patron was struck by a foul 
ball in the open bleachers. Much more 
than Words and Phrases, as valuable 
as it is, is necessary to judges and law- 
yers if they are to interpret correctly 
the application of the language of our 
time to the life situations of our 
people. 

This still leaves untouched the true 
area of scientific texts related to law. 
Many titles fall so definitely within 
the legal field that there can be no 
serious question as to the appropriate- 
ness of their purchase. Such, for ex- 
ample, are Disputed Paternity Pro- 
ceedings, Disability Evaluation of 
Compensable Injuries, State Labor Re- 
lations Acts, and Contempt of Court 
in Labor Injunction Cases. But, what 
of elaborate works, in the field of 
labor law let us say, such as Dangel 
and Shriber, Labor Unions, and Tel- 
ler, Labor Disputes and Collective 
Bargaining, or even works such as 
Governmental Adjustment of Labor 
Disputes? In workmen’s compensation, 
suppose we purchase Medico-Legal 
Phases of Occupational Diseases and 
Accidental Injuries, but are we also 
justified in buying Occupational Tu- 
mors and Allied Diseases, The Essen- 
tials of Occupational Diseases, and 
Trauma in Internal Disease? Of The 
Roentgenologist in Court there may be 
no serious question, but should we also 
buy such specific scientific items, as 


The Human Blood Groups and Blood 
Group Determination? Perhaps we 
should stop short with Forensic Sci- 
ence and Laboratory Technics. On 
second thought, maybe this is too defi- 
nitely scientific and non-legal to justify 
us in purchasing it. (This is typical of 
the misgivings encountered regularly 
in this field of legal-scientific buying.) 
Finally, we reach the field of legal psy- 
chiatry, where we feel sure of ourselves 
in buying Mental Disorder as a Crimi- 
nal Defense, but linger uncertainly 
over such titles as Fundamentals of 
Psychiatry and Handbook of Psychia- 
try. These sampling titles, taken some- 
what at random, should be sufficient to 
throw the spotlight on this problem of 
book selection. 

Without any suggestion of exhaus- 
tiveness and a specific denial of finality, 
the following working approaches, as 
the personalized reaction of one li- 
brarian, may be helpful to others in 
crystallizing their thinking in_ this 
field: 


1. In the field of dictionary and gen- 
eral encyclopedic coverage, build 
toward a definitive, exhaustive cov- 
erage, but avoid too much over- 
lappage in the expensive area of 
general encyclopedias. 

2. Buy sparingly in scientific ma- 
terials touching old, well-developed 
subjects like real property, and 
focus the buying emphasis of these 
materials on those fields of law, such 
as criminal law and workmen’s com- 
pensation, where there is a growing 
use of scientific materials. 

3. Buy liberally where the text in- 
tegrates law and science, but more 
cautiously where the work is a sci- 
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entific treatise on a subject related 
to law. Since a law library’s pur- 
chase of scientific treatises should be 
limited, it is often wise to seek the 
advice of a specialist in the particu- 
lar field concerning the authorita- 
tiveness of the text under considera- 
tion. 
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4. In scientific texts, avoid generally 
the highly-specialized, small-volume 
coverage of very narrow topics, 
which tend to make the library cov- 
erage “spotty.” It is safer to stick to 
the most recent edition of a broad, 
standard text accepted by experts in 
the particular field. 
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Cromwell Library 


American Bar Foundation 


by JouN C. Leary, Librarian 


This new institutional member of 
the American Association of Law Li- 
braries is located in the American Bar 
Center at 1155 East 60th Street, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. It is just two blocks 
west of the Public Administration 
Clearing House, the well-known 
“1313” building. The accessibility of 
the site was one of the determining 
factors in its selection. Several of the 
railroad lines stop at stations on 63rd 
Street and one can get to the Bar Cen- 
ter from the Loop by public transpor- 
tation, the LC. or the elevated, in a 
very few minutes. A drive to or from 
the Loop along the Lake Shore Drive 
is also quick as well as scenic. There 
are excellent hotel accommodations 
just a few blocks from the Center as 
well as in the Loop itself. 

I can stand at my office window and 
look directly across the Midway Plai- 
sance at the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel on the University of Chicago 
campus. I cannot quite see the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School build- 
ing as it is hidden behind the Harper 
Library and Social Science Building. 
The Midwest Inter-Library Center is 
just a few blocks beyond the Law 
School, on Cottage Grove, on a line 
from the Cromwell Library. 

The name Cromwell has been given 
to the library to honor the memory 
of William Nelson Cromwell (1854- 


1948) of New York City. Mr. Cromwell 
was a partner in the firm of Sullivan 
and Cromwell. His practice was mostly 
corporate, with specialization in re- 
organization matters. He was very suc- 
cessful financially and in his will left 
large sums to several law schools and 
bar associations. Among the latter, the 
American Bar Association was given 
$400,000 for research and library pur- 
poses. This money was given by its 
trustees to the building fund for the 
American Bar Center and constituted, 
of course, its nucleus. 

A short dedicatory exercise was held 
in the reading room of the library on 
the afternoon of February 22nd, 1955 
after the final adjournment of the 
Mid-Winter Meeting of the American 
Bar Association. Approximately one 
hundred and twenty-five guests heard 
short speeches by Loyd Wright of Los 
Angeles, President of both the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the American 
Bar Foundation; Robert G. Storey of 
Dallas, Texas, Chairman, Research 
and Library Committee, American 
Bar Foundation and Harold J. Gal- 
lagher of New York City, representing 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Bar Association Endowment, the origi- 
nal recipient of the Cromwell bequest. 
The featured talk was by Arthur H. 
Dean of New York City, senior partner 
in the firm of Sullivan and Cromwell, 
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who spoke in interesting detail of Mr. 
Cromwell’s career. His speech, or ex- 
cerpts from it, will probably have ap- 
peared in the American Bar Assocta- 
tion Journal by the time you read this 
in the Law Library Journal. 

The property on which the Ameri- 
can Bar Center is located was owned 
by the University of Chicago. It was 
conveyed by the University without 
compensation to the American Bar 
Foundation, a nonprofit Illinois cor- 
poration, as part of the University’s 
development program for the area. 
The Board of Governors of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association also acts as the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Bar Foundation. 

The American Bar Center is, prop- 
erly speaking, two buildings with con- 
necting wings at the second and third 
stories and in the basement. The Ad- 
ministration Building is to the right 
as one faces the Center and its en- 
trance is up from the sidewalk. This 
building is the headquarters of the 
American Bar Association and it is 
leased by the Association from the 
Foundation. 

In the Administration building on 
the first floor, off from the entrance 
lobby, one finds the Board of Gover- 
nors’ Room and Members’ Lounge, 
and on the other side, the office of the 
Controller and Business Manager, and 
the Accounting, Purchasing and Pay- 
roll Departments and the membership 
files and records. On the ground floor 
are the air-conditioning units, the 
printing, mailing and addressograph 
departments and the kitchen and din- 
ing room. Coffee and light snacks are 
provided in the morning and after- 
noon and hot lunches are served. The 
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kitchen and dining room are operated 
by all of the employees at the Center 
organized as an association. There are 
approximately one hundred people 
working at the Center at the present 
time. 

On the second floor of the Adminis- 
tration Building are the offices of the 
President and Executive Director of 
the Association, which open off from a 
shared reception room where their 
secretaries have their working area. 
Adjoining these are the Director of 
Public Relations, the Directors of Ac- 
tivities and the Law Student Program, 
and the offices handling the business 
of the various Sections of the Associa- 
tion, its Board of Governors and the 
Meetings Department. On the second 
floor along the wing, one finds the Edi- 
torial Offices of the American Bar As- 
sociation Journal. The third floor of 
the Administration Building and the 
wing house the Information Service 
and the Traffic Court Program and 
several affiliated organizations, sub- 
tenants of the Association. At the pres- 
ent time these are the American Judi- 
cature Society, the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, the Junior Bar Conference, 
and the National Legal Aid Associa- 
tion. 

Before describing the Research and 
Library Building, I would like to re- 
vert to the administrative setup of the 
American Bar Foundation. As I said 
above, the Board of Directors and the 
Officers of the Foundation, the corpo- 
rate owner of the property are essen- 
tially the same people who serve as 
officers and who are on the Board of 
Governors of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. The Foundation’s Board has 
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two main operating subcommittees. 
One is Finance, the other Research and 
Library. As its name indicates, the Fi- 
nance Committee was in charge of the 
drive to raise funds for the construc- 
tion of the Center, and now that this 
has been concluded its responsibility 
will be that of obtaining money for 
the various activities of the Founda- 
tion. These activities are, broadly 
speaking, the operation of the library 
and projects of legal research, which 
activities in management are under 
the Research and Library Committee. 
Resident supervision has been dele- 
gated to an executive called the Ad- 
ministrator. 

During the planning stages for the 
American Bar Center and until very 
recently, the Administrator has been 
John C. Cooper of Princeton, New 
Jersey. The demands of other pro- 
fessional commitments moved Mr. 
Cooper to resign his position at the 
1955 Mid-Winter Meeting of the 
American Bar Association. The Board 
of Directors regretfully accepted Mr. 
Cooper’s resignation, pointedly thank- 
ing him for the vision and direction 
he has given to the planning and in- 
itial operating period of the Research 
Center. Whitney R. Harris, Executive 
Director of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, was named as Mr. Cooper’s suc- 
cessor as Administrator of the Research 
Center. 

The research projects sponsored by 
the Foundation go through a formal 
procedure of submission, investigation, 
approval and finance. The offices for 
research personnel are located on both 
sides of the first floor of the Research 
and Library Building and on the north 
side of the third floor, a total of twelve 


offices. Several projects have been ap- 
proved and others are being consid- 
ered. Among the approved projects are 
Citizenship Education, Administration 
of Criminal Justice, Model Corpora- 
tion Acts Annotation, Canons of Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Lawyers Census 
and Incomes, All projects undertaken 
will be headquartered at the Bar 
Center. 

The staff of the Cromwell Library 
is under the direction of the Adminis- 
trator. For payroll purposes, members 
of the library staff are employees of 
the American Bar Foundation. There 
are three people employed in the li- 
brary at the present time, Librarian, 
Assistant Librarian and Secretary. 

The library reading room and offices 
are on the second floor of the Research 
and Library Building. Entering the 
reading room from the second floor 
wing, one sees the librarian’s office to 
the left and rear. The secretary shares 
office and reception room space with 
the Administrator’s secretary just be- 
yond, and the Administrator’s office is 
the last in this grouping. The Assist- 
ant Librarian’s office area is to the 
right rear of the reading room with 
the catalog nearby. Behind is a work- 
room, and finally, what is called the 
Micro-Reproduction Room where ma- 
terials in microprint will be shelved, 
together with the machines necessary 
for their use. 

In the reading room, three tables 
which can accommodate eight readers 
each, a total of twenty-four, are on the 
north side, the stack area to the south. 
The tables and the two sets of separat- 
ing counter-height wooden shelves are 
of light finish, the chairs are uphol- 
stered, side-arm type, the seat, back 
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and arms in green. The flooring is cork 
tile. The fluorescent lighting is re- 
cessed, flush to the ceiling, and vene- 
tian blinds and draw draperies com- 
plete the furnishings. Mr. Cromwell's 
picture hangs to the left of the main 
door. 

The stacks are Globe-Wernicke’s, 
free-standing in that they require no 
tie-in with the building walls or struc- 
ture. They are double-faced, one bot- 
tom and six adjustable shelves with 
snap-on type brackets. The shelves in 
the reading room are 8-inch. Estimat- 
ing a capacity of six Reporter-type 
volumes to the lineal foot, I would 
judge the total space available here in 
the reading room stacks at around nine 
thousand volumes. Opening off from 
the left front of the reading room is a 
small stack room with a capacity of 
two thousand. This will be the only 
closed stack area in the library. 

The main portion of the collection 
will be shelved on the third floor, 
where the stacks are directly over those 
in the reading room, running almost 
the full length of the Research and 
Library Building on the south side. 
Here the stacks are 10-inch and run 
along the interior of the corridor wall 
length-wise, as well as width-wise in 
the stack area itself. Space available 
here is at 17,000 volumes. For the con- 
venience of readers, thirteen study car- 
rels without drawers are snapped on 
to the stack columns at various inter- 
vals. Total presently available capacity 
is estimated at 28,000 volumes. Pro- 
vision has been made for additional 
stack installation on the ground floor 
of the Research and Library building, 
in an open area now occupied by the 
gymnastic department of the Bar Cen- 
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ter Employees Organization, viz., two 
ping-pong tables. Finally, should you 
be quite exhausted by this tour of the 
American Bar Center, you may go to 
the third floor in the Administration 
Building and take a nap in the First 
Aid Room down at the west end. Au- 
tomatic and self-operating elevators, 
book lifts and conveniently spaced 
stairways are in each of the buildings. 

The collection will be in three broad 
areas. Until a better term comes along 
I will use one which I dislike, ‘‘a small 
working library” in the reading room 
with the standard reports, statutes, 
digests, encyclopaedias, citators and 
texts. This we will attempt to keep 
small. No effort will be made to cover 
any subject area very deeply, with the 
exception that materials needed for 
the various research projects must, of 
course, be provided for the staff. This 
I would call the second part of the 
collection. The third, and largest part 
of the holdings, will be bar association 
publications and we hope to make this 
as complete as is possible. An effort 
will be made to have the Cromwell Li- 
brary become a bibliographic and in- 
formational center of the legal profes- 
sion. Indicative of this type of activity 
are Publication No. | of the American 
Bar Research Center, May, 1954 and its 
Supplement A, October, 1954, List of 
Unpublished Legal Theses in Ameri- 
can Law Schools; List of Current Legal 
Research Projects in American Law 
Schools, the supplement covering the 
same topics for the academic year 
1953-54. Additional supplements will 
be prepared by the library staff. To tell 
of another activity, I was recently au- 
thorized by the Research and Library 
Committee and the Board of Directors 
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to proceed to present a plan for the 
micro-reproduction of the out-of-print 
American Bar Association Section and 
Committee Reports, the moving spirit 
behind this project being Erwin C. Sur- 
rency, Law Librarian at Temple Uni- 
versity, Chairman of the A.A.L.L. 
Committee on Cooperation with the 
American Bar Association. Mr. Sur- 
rency and I hope to be able to work 
out a joint sponsorship for this project. 

It was pleasant to learn on my ar- 
rival that the American Association 
of Law Libraries had taken part in 
the planning of the American Bar 
Center and the Cromwell Library 
through the kind assistance and ad- 
vice given Mr. Cooper by such people 
as William R. Roalfe, Lawrence Keitt, 


Erwin C. Surrency, Charles A. Mc- 
Nabb, Arthur C. Pulling, Miles O. 
Price and Sidney B. Hill. Mr. Roalfe 
also attended the dedicatory exercises 
as the representative of the A.A.L.L. 

It was pleasant, too, after the arrival 
of Miss Sonia M. Sandeen, the As- 
sistant Librarian, for both of us to be 
welcomed into the company of the 
Chicago Association of Law Libraries, 
the local Chapter of the A.A.L.L. 

It will be a pleasure to have all 
A.A.L.L. members attending the con- 
vention in Chicago this summer visit 
the Cromwell Library and the Ameri- 
can Bar Center on the day of the 
south side trip. 

Will you accept this as an invita- 
tion? 








Law Books for the Blind 


by JOsEPH L. ANDREWs* and WILLIAM B. STERN ** 


Not so many centuries ago, blind- 
ness meant the end of many a profes- 
sional career and prevented many of 
those affected by it from ever acquir- 
ing a livelihood commensurate with 
their native intelligence. To be sure, 
there were exceptions to this rule, 
but blindness lost the worst of its con- 
sequences only with the invention of 
printing in relief by Valentin Hauy 
in 1786 and its improvement by Bar- 
bier’s and Braille’s development of 
printing in an arbitrary six-dot sys- 
tem around 1825. 

Charitable contributions, state and 
Federal expenditures, as well as Fed- 
eral grants to states under the Social 
Security Act of 1935 have supported 
numerous programs for the blind. The 
Library of Congress is probably the 
largest lending agency of braille books 
and many of these books, printed and 
distributed by the Library of Con- 
gress, are now available in regional 
libraries for the blind. 

Among books printed in braille, 
there is a large number of law books 
—books originally printed conven- 
tionally and later reprinted or hand- 
copied in braille. A considerable pro- 
portion of them is found in law li- 
braries on a permanent loan basis. 
Usefulness of these books is increased 
by printing footnotes at the end of 


* Reference Librarian, Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York Library 

** Foreign Law Librarian, Los Angeles County 
Law Library. 


braille books in braille characters. 
The annual printing in braille of se- 
lected government documents starting 
with those for 1953, has been an- 
nounced by the Library of Congress. 
The braille program has been sup- 
plemented by the Talking Book Pro- 
gram under Congressional grants and 
of late by an extensive program of 
recording books on six-inch vinylite 
discs issued by Recording for the 
Blind, Inc. (36 West 44th Street, New 
York 36), an organization formed in 
1951 under a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education. These records are 
used mostly by law students, teachers, 
social workers, musicians, etc., as well 
as candidates for general undergradu- 
ate and post-graduate degrees. The 
number of listeners who have com- 
pleted their professional training and 
of listeners who are losing their eye- 
sight, will doubtless increase as time 
goes on. Recording for the Blind, Inc., 
relies on carefully selected volunteers 
as readers among whom there are also 
lawyers. Footnotes are read into the 
text where they occur. Records are 
made either when the importance of 
a publication seems to indicate the ad- 
visability, or more frequently on spe- 
cial requests from blind students who 
want to keep up with assignments. 
Reports concerning the use of 
braille books or recordings in law li- 
braries show no uniform tendencies. 
In some states students are furnished 
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readers who are paid by public funds, 
and blind attorneys frequently em- 
ploy their own readers. Nevertheless, 
the importance of adequate assistance 
to the blind in law libraries seemed 
to make it advisable to gather in- 
formation about the law books which 
are available in braille or on record- 
ings. The present bibliography is 
based on the several catalogs pub- 
lished by the Division for the Blind 
of the Library of Congress as well as 
on the reproduced and unprinted cata- 
logs of Recording for the Blind, Inc., 
and include items copied by these and 
other organizations. More detailed 
and recent information—only books 
available at the beginning of this 
year are listed in the bibliography— 
is available from the Division for the 
Blind at the Library of Congress, Re- 
cording for the Blind, Inc. in New 
York, state libraries and regional li- 
braries for the blind. 


LIST OF BOOKS 


A 


AMERICAN LAW INsTITUTE. Student edition of 
the restatement of the law of torts. Pam- 
phlets 1-8. St. Paul, American Law Insti- 
tute, 1934. R. 

ANSON, SIR WILLIAM R. Principles of the law 
of contract, with a chapter on the law 
of agency. 5th American ed. by Arthur 
L. Corbin. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1930. HMP, 1937. 10 v. LC 

ATKINSON, THOMAS E. Handbook of the law 
of wills. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1937. 
APH, 1939. 15 v. LC 


B 
Barnes, Harry E. New horizons in crimi- 
nology. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1943. R 
Bays, ALFRED W. Business law. New York, 
Macmillan, 1921. Hand-copied, 3 v. In 
braille-grade 114. LC Collection 
BicELow, Harry A. Cases and materials on 


The abbreviation LC refers to 
books in braille available from the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., LC Collection to hand-copied 
volumes, and R refers to disc records 
of Recording for the Blind, Inc. APH 
denotes American Printing House 
for the Blind (1839 Frankfurt Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky), BJA Braille 
Institute of America, Inc. (741 N. 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles), and 
HMP Howe Memorial Press, Perkins 
Institution (Watertown, Massachu- 
setts), but the braille books so indi- 
cated are nevertheless available free 
of charge to adult blind residents 
of the United States on loan through 
ten distributing regional libraries. All 
braille books are in Standard English 
Braille Grade 2 unless noted other- 
wise. For additional descriptive de- 
tails concerning the title and imprint 
of listed items, general library cata- 
logs should be consulted. 


AND RECORDS 


rights in land: cases on the law of per- 
sonal property. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 
1945. R 

BiGeELow, Harry A. Cases and materials on 
the law of personal property. 3d ed. St. 
Paul, West Pub. Co., 1942. R 

BOHLEN, FRANcIs H. Cases on the law of torts. 
3d ed. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1930. 
R 

Bok, Curtis. I too, Nicodemus. New York, 
Knopf, 1946. HMP, 1947. 3 v. LC 

Brown, Ray A. A treatise on the law of per- 
sonal property. Chicago, Callaghan, 1936. 
R; same, APH, 1937. 15 v. LC 

Bryce, JAMES. The American commonwealth 
(abridged ed.) New York, Macmillan, 
1923. APH, 1932. 7 v. In braille-grade 
114. LC 

Bursy, Witit1AM E. Handbook of the law of 
real property. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 
1943. APH, 1944, 12 v. LC 
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Cc 


CAVAN, RuTH (SHONLE). Criminology. New 
York, Crowell, 1948. R 

CHEATHAM, E.tiott E. and others. Cases and 
materials on conflict of laws. 3d ed. 
Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1951. R 

CLARK, CHARLES E, Handbook of the law of 
code pleading. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 
1928. CPH, 1939. 11 v. LC 


D 


DiLLavou, Esse R. and Howarp, CHARLEs G. 
Principles of business law. 4th ed. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1948. R 

Dopp, WiLtiAM E, Cases on constitutional 
law. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1950. R 


E 


ErsSTEIN, CHARLES E. The show-up; stories 
before the bar. Chicago, Covici, 1926. 
Hand-copied, 3 v. Chicago Public Li- 
brary 

F 


FRANK, JOHN. Cases and materials on con- 
stitutional law. Chicago, Callaghan, 1952. 
R 

FRANKFURTER, Fevix. Law and politics; oc- 
casional papers of Felix Frankfurter, 
1913-38, ed. by Archibald MacLeish and 
E. F. Prichard, Jr. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1939. APH, 1939. 4 v. LC 

FRANKFURTER, FeLix. Mr. Justice Holmes and 
the Supreme Court. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1938. APH, 1938. LC 

Fraser, Everett. Cases and readings on prop- 
erty. 2d ed. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 
1941. Vol. 1 only. R 

Futter, Lon L., ed. Basic contract law. St. 
Paul, West Pub. Co., 1947. R 


G 

GALLowAy, GeorcE B. The legislative process 
in Congress. New York, Crowell, 1953. R 

GLENN, GARRARD and REDDEN, KENNETH. Cases 
and materials on equity. Charlottesville, 
Michie, 1946. R 

Giueck, SHELDON. Unraveling juvenile de- 
linquency. New York, Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950. R 

GoopricH, Hersert F. Handbook on the con- 
flict of laws. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 
1927. HMP, 1938. 8 v. LC 

Gorpon, Georce B. Understanding income, 
estate and gift taxes. New York, Roslyn 
Business Reports, 1952. R 

GrisMorE, Grover C. Principles of the law 
of contracts. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1947. R 
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H 


HALL, Foro P. American national govern- 
ment: law and practice. New York, 
Harper, 1949. R 

HALL, JEROME. General principles of criminal 
law. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1947. R 

HARNO, ALBERT J. Cases and materials on 
criminal law and procedure. 2d ed. Chi- 
cago, Callaghan, 1939. R 

HARPER, FOWLER V. A treatise on the law of 
torts; a preliminary treatise on civil 
liability for harms to legally protected 
interests. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1933. APH, 1937. 14 v. LC 

Howes, OLiver W. The common law. Bos- 
ton, Little, Brown and Co., 1881. Hand- 
copied, 13 v. Chicago Public Library 

Horack, FRANK E. Cases and materials on 
legislation. Chicago, Callaghan, 1940. R 

Horne, Harotp M. The life insurance con- 
tract. 2d ed. New York, Life Office Man- 
agement Association, 1948. R 

HurFcuT, Ernest W. The elements of busi- 
ness law. 2d rev. ed. by George G. 
Bogert. Boston, Ginn, 1925. BIA, 1933. 
5 v. LC 


I 


INBAU, Frep E. Lie detection and criminal 
interrogation. 3d rev. and enl. ed. Balti- 
more, Williams and Wilkins, 1953. R 

IRWIN, RoBert B. and McKay, Evetyn C. 
Blind relief laws, their theory and prac- 
tice. New York, American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1929. APH, 1932. 2 v. LC 


J 


Jenks, Epwarp. The book of English law. 
London, Murray, 1936. Hand-copied, 10 v. 
New York Public Library 


K 


KINYON, STANLEY V. How to study law and 
write law examinations. St. Paul, West 
Pub. Co., 1940. R 

KNOX, JOHN C. A judge comes of age. New 
York, Scribner, 1940. APH, 1941. 3 v. LC 

KNox, JOHN C. Order in the court. New York, 
Scribner, 1943. BIA, 1943. 3 v. LC 


L 


LAVINE, ABRAHAM L, Business law for every- 
day use. Philadelphia, Winston, 1940. 
Hand-copied. LC collection 

LAVINE, ABRAHAM L. The standard business 
law text. Series A, Books 1-7. New York, 
Professional Publications, 1948-51. R 
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LEACH, WALTER B. Cases and materials on 
the law of future interests. 2d ed. Chi- 
cago, Foundation Press, 1940. R 

Lunt, DupLey C. The road to the law. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1932. BIA, 1933. 2 v. 
LC 

M 

McCanaANn, Davin. The beneficiary in life 
insurance. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1948. R 

McCorMIck, CHARLES T. Cases and materials 
on the law of evidence. 2d ed. St. Paul, 
West Pub. Co., 1948. R 

McCorMIck, CHARLES T. Handbook on the 
law of damages. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 
1935. R 

McNtece, HARoip F. and THORNTON, JOHN V. 
Cases and materials on the law of torts. 
New York, St. John’s University Press, 
1947. R 

MADDEN, JosEPpH W. Handbook of the law of 
persons and domestic relations. St. Paul, 
West Pub. Co., 1931. HMP, 1938. 14 v. 
LC 

MARSHALL, Francis W. The layman’s legal 
guide to essential laws. New York, Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1932. BIA, 1933. 5 v. LC 

MarTIN, ARTHUR T. Cases and other materials 
on the law of conveyances. Chicago, Cal- 
laghan, 1939. R 

Mason, ALpHEUs T. Brandeis, a free man’s 
life. New York, Viking, 1946. APH, 1947. 
I2 v. LC 

Mayers, Lewis. The law of business con- 
tracts. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1939. R 

MeEcHEM, FLoyp R. Elements of the law of 
partnership. 2d ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 
1920. APH, 1938. 9 v. LC 

MECHEM, Puitip. Cases and other materials 
on the law of wills and administration. 
3d ed. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1947. 
R 

MILLER, JustIN. Handbook of criminal law. 
St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1934. APH, 
1937. 11 v. LC 

Mr. Justice Brandeis; essays by Charles E. 
Hughes, Max Lerner, Felix Frankfurter 
and others, ed. by Felix Frankfurter, with 
an introduction by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1932. Hand-copied, 5 v. New York 
Public Library. 

Morcan, EpmMunp M. Introduction to the 
study of law. Chicago, Callaghan, 1926. 
CPH, 1937. 2 v. LC 

Mortenson, Ernest. You be the judge. Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1940. BIA, 1942. 5 v. LC 

Murray, ALAN R. What the Constitution 


says. Washington, D. C., 1939. APH, 
1941. LC 


O 


OGDEN, JAMES M. The law of negotiable in- 
struments. 3d ed. Chicago, Callaghan, 
1931. APH, 1937. 11 v. LC 


P 
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London, Unwin, 1922. Hand-copied, 6 v. 
LC Collection 

PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY. Country lawyer. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1939. CPH, 1940. 3 v. 
LC 

PATTERSON, Epwin W. Cases and materials on 
the law of insurance. 2d ed. Chicago, 
Foundation Press, 1947. R 

PATTERSON, Epwin W. Essentials of insurance 
law. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935. CPH, 
1938. 6 v. LC 

PHILBRICcK, Freperick A, Language and the 
law. New York, Macmillan, 1949. R 

POLLARD, JosePH P. Mr. Justice Cardozo. New 
York, Yorktown Press, 1935. APH, 1944. 
4v. LC 

Pomeroy, Dwicut A. and Fisk, McKee. Ap- 
plied business law. 6th ed. Cincinnati, 
South-Western Pub. Co., 1950. R 

ProsseR, WILLIAM L. Handbook of the law 
of torts. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1941. R 


R 


RECKLEss, WALTER C. Criminal behavior. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1940. R. 

ROTTSCHAEFER, HENRY. Handbook of Ameri- 
can constitutional law. St. Paul, West 
Pub. Co., 1939. APH, 1944. 18 v. LC 


S 


SHIPMAN, BENJAMIN J. Handbook of common- 
law pleading. 3d ed. by Henry W. Bal- 
lantine. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1923. 
BIA, 1939. 12 v. LC 

STEFFEN, Roscoe T. Cases on agency. 2d ed. 
St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1952. R 

STEPHENSON, GILBERT T. Estates and trusts. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. 
R 


STEVENS, ROBERT S. and Larson, ARTHUR. 
Cases and materials on the law of cor- 
porations. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1947. 
R 


Stone, IrvinG. Clarence Darrow for the de- 
fense. Garden City, Doubleday, 1941. 
CPH, 1947. 8 v. LC 

STONE, RoBerT E. Fundamentals of business 
law. Brooklyn, Foundation Press, 1950. R 
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STUMBERG, GeorGe W. Principles of conflict 
of laws. 2d ed. Brooklyn, Foundation 
Press, 1951. R 

SUNDERLAND, Epson R., ed. Cases and ma- 
terials on code pleading. 3d ed. Chicago, 
Callaghan, 1953. R 

SUTHERLAND, ARTHUR E, and WILCOX, BERTRAM 
F. Cases and materials on ownership, 
promises and security in commercial 
transactions. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1949. Vol. 1 only. R 

1, 

TIFFANY, FRANcis B. Handbook of the law of 
principal and agent. 2d ed. by Richard 
R. B. Powell. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 
1924. APH, 1944. 9 v. LC 

V 
Vance, WILLIAM R. Handbook of the law of 


insurance. 2d ed. St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 
1930. APH, 1939. 21 v. LC 
Ww 

Watsu, WittiAM F. A treatise on equity. Chi- 
cago, Callaghan, 1939. APH, 1938. 10 v. 
LC 

WALsH, WILLIAM F. A treatise on mortgages. 
Chicago, Callaghan, 1934. APH, 1938. 7 
v. LC 

WarreEN, CuHar_es. Congress, the Constitution, 
and the Supreme Court. Boston, Little, 
Brown and Co., 1925. APH, 1936. 3 v. 
LC 
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WarrREN, CHARLES. The making of the Con. 
stitution. Boston, Little, Brown and Co, 
1928. APH, 1932. 10 v. LC 

WarREN, WILLIAM C. and SurREY, STANLEY §, 
Federal estate and gift taxation, cases 
and materials. Brooklyn, Foundation 
Press, 1952. R 

WEIsIGER, GeorGE B. Manual for the use of 
law books. 3d ed. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1940. R 

West PusiisHinc Co. The West manual. St. 
Paul, West Pub. Co., 1951. R 

Wueaton, Cart C. Cases and materials on 
introduction to procedure. Columbia, 
Mo., Lucas Bros., 1949. R 

Wuire, Epwarp J. Legal traditions, and other 
paper. St. Louis, Thomas Law Book Co, 
1927. HMP, 1935. 4 v. LC 

WuitNey, FrepericK A, Cases and materials 
on the law of contracts. Brooklyn, St. 
John’s University Press, 1950. R 

WICKERSHAM, GreorGe W. The world court; 
how it began; how it works; what it has 
done. New York, Workers Education 
Bureau Press, 1927. Hand-copied. In 
braille-grade 114. LC Collection 

WicMore, JoHN H. A panorama of the world’s 
legal systems. Library ed. Washington, 
D. C., Law Book Co., 1936. BIA, 1939. 
8 v. LC 


Wicmore, JoHN H. A student's textbook of 
the law of evidence. Chicago, Foundation 
Press, 1935. BIA, 1938. 8 v. LC 
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Questions and Answers 


Compiled by Southern California Association 


of Law Libraries 


The editors will attempt to find 
answers to questions regardless of 
their suitability for publication, and 
questions which seem to need immedi- 
ate replies will be answered by mail 
prior to publication in the Law Li- 
brary Journal. Address questions to 
Mrs. Marian G. Gallagher, Law Li- 
brarian, University of Washington 
Law Library, Seattle 5, Washington. 

This issue was compiled by a Com- 
mittee of the Southern California As- 
sociation of Law Libraries, composed 
of R. Paul Burton, Carleton Kenyon, 
and John Stephenson. Answers were 
contributed by Charles Armstrong, 
John Heckel, Frances Holbrook, Louis 
Piacenza, William B. Stern, and mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


Question: 

If order sheets, rather than multiple 
forms, are used in order work, is there 
any advantage in indicating on the 
order sheet the ultimate status of the 
order, that is, whether the order was 
received, dropped, cancelled, out-of- 
print, etc., when that information is 
also available on the order card? 


Answer: 


The answer to this question must 
necessarily vary according to the type 
of order and financial records main- 
tained by each individual library. The 


necessity or value of such duplication 
of information on the order sheet 
would depend upon the subsequent 
use made of the order sheet in rela- 
tion to the other records which are 
maintained. If the order sheet apart 
from the order card, plays a subse- 
quent role in the maintenance of per- 
manent order records or the financial 
records, then the duplication of in- 
formation which is also available on 
the order card would serve a practical 
purpose. 


Question: 


There are comprehensive catalogs 
and checklists for current Federal and 
state government publications. How 
can municipal and other local govern- 
ment charters, codes, and documen- 
tary materials of a current nature be 
located? 


Answer: 


Ingenuity is required to find cur- 
rent document materials on municipal 
and local law. No comprehensive cata- 
log exists for such publications such 
as the Monthly Catalog of U. S. Gov- 
ernment Publications and the Monthly 
Checklist of State Publications. The 
Municipal Ordinance Review, pub- 
lished by the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, provides a 
monthly subject list of city ordinances 
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adopted and proposed, resolutions and 
council news and proceedings from in- 
formation supplied by NIMLO mem- 
bers. Other sources which may profit- 
ably be consulted include P.A.LS., 
Municipal Year Book section on 
“Selected and Model Ordinances,” es- 
pecially “Charters and Codes,” and 
national, regional and local bibliogra- 
phies. 


Question: 


In cataloging Anglo-American ma- 
terials under ALA rules 89-90, a man- 
ual or authority list showing correct 
statutory name of the various courts 
of all jurisdictions with time periods 
indicated is needed. Ideal would be 
an annotated guide giving terminal 
dates, statutory authority, and concise 
jurisdictional information in the man- 
ner of the notes and Appendix A of 
the U. S. Government Organization 
Manual. Meanwhile, what individual 
volumes and lists are most helpful in 
finding this information? 


Answer: 


For Great Britain and the United 
States the author headings and au- 
thority cards in volumes 58 and 151 
(and supplements) of the Library of 
Congress Author Catalog are fine as 
far as they go; but no authority card 
list has been printed for Great Britain, 
and both lists are incomplete. Holds- 
worth and the court chart facing page 
vi of the second edition of Potter, His- 
torical Introduction to English Law 
are indispensable references. For the 
American states, the author card limi- 
tation of the L.C. Catalog often re- 
sults in surprising gaps in the court en- 
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tries available to date. In cataloging 
older trials, for example, the court list 
in Appendix VII of Hicks, 2nd edi- 
tion is a good starting point, but re- 
quires annotation; reference to the 
statutes is unavoidable in many in- 
stances to determine correct court 
name form for the added entry. As 
this is an expensive and wasteful 
process carried on by libraries inde- 
pendently, might not a pooling of au- 
thority cards and photographic repro- 
duction be a worthwhile enterprise? 


4 
Question: 
Is there a checklist of the adminis- 
trative regulations which are issued 
by the various states? 


Answer: 


We refer you to the report of the 
Committee on Cooperation with State 
Libraries of our Association published 
in 45 Law Library Journal 245 (1952) 
where administrative regulations and 
the sources from whom they may be 
purchased are listed. You may bring 
this information up-to-date by _per- 
using the Checklist of Current State 
and Federal Publications which is pub- 
lished from time to time in the Law 
Library Journal. 


Question: 

Order cards may be kept as a per 
manent record for price and other 
bibliographic data that becomes less 
accessible as time passes, but is there 
any advantage in keeping order cards 
beyond the time that they serve as a 
payment record, for such items as sec- 
ond copies, replacements, single issues 
purchased for binding, etc.? 
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Answer: 


Keeping such cards for the time 
they serve as a payment record should 
follow standard business practice, and 
keeping them beyond that time seems 
to be keeping them beyond the time 
they have served their useful purpose. 
However, other factors should be con- 
sidered, e.g., cost of discarding, space 
requirements, efficient use of files, etc., 
when considering the time to keep 
these cards. 


Question: 

The new 1954 supplement to Re- 
statements in the Courts carries an- 
notations only through December, 
1953. How can these annotations be 
brought up-to-date? 


Answer: 


Later cases citing the Restatements 
are shown in Shepard’s Citations for 
the following states: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. 


7 
Question: 


In 47 Law Library Journal 148 
(1954), a question was asked regarding 
the retaining of replaced or superseded 
volumes. When these volumes are re- 
tained, how are they entered on the 
catalog card in order to distinguish 
them from the current volumes? 


Answer: 


The current volumes will be shown 
on the card in the usual way, giving 


number of volumes and the inclusive 
dates. Superseded volumes may be 
listed on a second card, giving the 
volume number and the date of the 
superseded volume. 


e.g. Summers, W. L. The law of oil 
and gas. (Card 2) 
Superseded volumes: 
v. 1. ©1938. 


v. 5. ©1939. 

Mertens, Jacob. The law of Fed- 
eral income taxation. (Card 2) 
Superseded volumes: 

v. 5. 1942. 

v. 6. 1942. v. 10. 1943. 


Nebraska. Laws, statutes, etc. Re- 
vised statutes . . . (Card 2) 
Superseded volumes: 


v. 3. ©1944. 


Question: 


From time to time I have been asked 
for the source of quotations taken 
from opinions and other writings by 
Justices Holmes, Hughes, Cardozo, 
Brandeis or Hand. Is there any refer- 
ence work in which I could trace the 
source of these quotations? 


Answer: 


You may find some of these quota- 
tions and their sources listed in Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations, Stevenson’s 
Home Book of Quotations, and Words 
and Phrases, but a dictionary of legal 
quotations remains to be written. Some 
libraries keep a file of answers to diff- 
cult reference questions and I wonder 
whether any such file includes the 
answers to at least a part of your prob- 
lem. Would any law librarian who has 
a file of legal quotations of this kind 
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be willing to communicate with me 
in order to make his file available to 
the inquirer? 


Question: 


To what extent should the materials 
of a practicing law firm’s library of 
15,000 volumes be cataloged and classi- 
fied, and how should the work thereof 
be organized? This question is in- 
tended to raise, inter alia, sub-ques- 
tions such as whether LC catalog cards 
should be used, or are they too incon- 
venient and expensive; and is a dic- 
tionary catalog necessary? 

Answer: 


The committee did not feel quali- 
fied to answer this question. It was the 
concensus that there was _ probably 
some point between 10,000 and 50,000 
volumes at which cataloging a law 
collection became desirable, if not es- 
sential. However, the number of vari- 
able factors in any individual situation 
seemed too great to permit an answer 
of general application. Can our read- 
ers offer any helpful ideas toward the 
solution of this problem? 


10 
Question: 

Frequently our patrons ask with 
reference to a particular code section 
of our State whether similar code sec- 
tions are found in any other state and 
if so in which state? 
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Answer: 


I assume that your patrons desire to 
find similar code sections in other 
States in order to search whether they 
have been interpreted by the courts 
of these other states, as a clue to the 
way in which the law of his home state 
should be interpreted. There are sev- 
eral approaches to this question. The 
Codes of the following states list com- 
parative statutory sections of other 
states: | 


Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah and Wyoming. 


If a Uniform Law is involved you will 
find the enactments in the several states 
listed in Uniform Laws Annotated. If 
a law of the type summarized in 
Martindale-Hubbell’s Law Digest is in- 
volved, the uniform system of topic 
headings for all states provides a quick 
method of comparing provisions. Also, 
there are numerous bibliographies on 
special subjects which might be help- 
ful. If all this does not help, you will 
have to use the subject approach by 
checking the Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals and textbooks on particular sub- 
jects which frequently list enactments 
in the several states. If older legisla- 
tion is involved, the several digests of 
state legislation which have now been 
discontinued may still be of assistance. 
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CURRENT COMMENTS 


Compiled by Betty Vircinia LeBus, Librarian 


Indiana University Law Library 


The William Nelson Cromwell Me- 
morial Library in the American Bar 
Center was dedicated on February 22, 
1955. Arthur H. Dean, senior partner 
of the New York firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell delivered the dedication ad- 
dress. A bequest of $400,000 in the will 
of the late William Nelson Cromwell 
made possible the library bearing his 
name. The Cromwell library, which 
occupies part of two floors of the Re- 
search wing of the Bar Center, will 
house a definitive collection of the 
publications of bar associations and a 
working library for reference use. 


Technical Services in Libraries by 
Maurice F. Tauber and associates will 
become a fundamental text in the in- 
creasingly important field of technical 
services. The selected bibliographical 
references on each topic provide a use- 
ful index to the library literature in 
this area. 


The December 15, 1954 issue of the 
Library Journal is devoted to new 
buildings. Remodeling, use of fabrics 
and color in library furnishing, and 
moving are all treated. 


The collection of legal materials at 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center, 5721 
Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Illinois now includes reasonably com- 
plete or complete files of the Records 
and Briefs from the Second Circuit 
[21648(1952)-date], the Third Cir- 
cuit [#3600(1930)-date], the Fourth 
Circuit (partial file during the 1930's 
but not currently received), the Sixth 


Circuit [44600(1928)-date], the Ninth 
Circuit [35100(1930)-date], the Dis- 
trict of Columbia [49500(1947)-date], 
and the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
(1928-date). Request should be made 
by docket number. The Center also 
has a collection of the separate bills 
and resolutions of the U. S. Senate and 
House beginning with the 76th Con- 
gress, Ist Session (1939). The state docu- 
ments collection includes reports of 
attorneys general, laws and legislative 
journals, The sets of the records of the 
war crimes trials held in Nuremberg 
and in the Far East are among the 
most complete available. Loans are 
made to any library, but not to indi- 
viduals. Materials may be used at the 
Center, also. 


A collection (on 80 reels of micro- 
film) of the records and briefs of 23 
important trials involving the issue of 
Communism has been distributed to 
nine libraries in the United States. 
The collection was assembled by 
Charles E. Corker, formerly of the 
Stanford University Law School fac- 
ulty, supervised by a committee under 
the Chairmanship of Professor Arthur 
E. Sutherland of the Harvard Law 
School. The project was under the 
sponsorship of the Fund for the Re- 
public, Inc. The Lloyd, Rosenberg, 
Hiss, Coplon, Dennis and Sobell trials 
are among those included. The librar- 
ies which will serve as depositories are 
the Library of Congress, the Univer- 
sity of California Library at Berkeley, 
the University of Chicago Library, the 
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Harvard University Library, the New 
York Public Library, the Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, the Mirabeau B. La- 
mar Library of the University of Texas 
at Austin, the University of Washing- 
ton Library in Seattle, and the Florida 
State University at Tallahassee. 


“Library Associations in the United 
States and British Commonwealth” are 
discussed in the January, 1955 issue of 
Library Trends. Comments on the 
A.A.L.L. appear at pages 229-230. 


A new all-steel book truck equipped 
with six 8” bracket-type removable 
shelves, each 36” in length has been 
announced by the W. R. Ames Co., 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


A new library carrel designed by De- 
sign and Production, Inc. of Alexan- 
dria, Va. is shown in the January, 
1955 issue of Special Libraries (v.46, 
p. 39). Its 24” x 48” table surface 
makes it of special interest to law li- 
brarians. 


Sina Spiker’s Indexing Your Book, 
A Practical Guide for Authors was 
published recently by the University 
of Wisconsin Press. 


A memorandum concerning the 
status of Department of State publica- 
tions appears in the 1954 Proceedings 
of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, pages 220-225, 


Approximately 70 books of legal in- 
terest are reported sold at auction in 
the 1953-54 edition of American Book- 
Prices Current. The prices ranged from 
$5 for the nine volume edition of 
Foss’ Judges of England to $400 for 
the first edition of the Federalist 
Papers, 1788 (2v.). Probably one of the 
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most expensive briefs on record is 
Dwinelle’s Colonial History of San 
Francisco (3d ed.) which sold for $350, 
It was an argument before the Circuit 
Court in a California land case. A first 
edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries 
from the library of Jean Hersholt sold 
for $140, while a copy of the third edi- 
tion brought only $5. The first Ameri- 
can edition sold for $45. President Fill- 
more’s copy of Elliotts’ Debates sold 
for $26. Copies of the first edition of 
the Holmes-Pollock Letters vary in 
price between $6, $7 and $8. Top price 
for an early state publication was $80 
for the Acts of the first territorial legis- 
lature of Arizona. Benjamin Franklin’s 
printing of the Charter and Laws of 
Pennsylvania (1742) brought $25. 
Trials sold generally for $5, with the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial bringing $12 and 
the 42 volume set of the Nuremberg 
trials $65. Justice Field’s Personal Rem- 
iniscences, also from the library of 
Jean Hersholt, went for $27. The sale 
of particular interest to law librarians 
was that of Beale’s Bibliography of 
Early English Law, two copies of which 
were sold at $20 and $22. An unusual 
item of foreign law was Abdur Rah- 
man’s Institutes of Mussalman Law 
(1907) which sold for $12. In general, 
the quality and price level of rare law 
books sold at auction remained the 
same as in the previous year. (Con- 
tributed by John W. Heckel, Los 
Angeles County Law Library). 


The Readex Microprint Co., 100 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11 has an- 
nounced a Microprint Edition of 
United Nations Publications. All un- 
restricted documents issued from 1946- 
1953 and all current unrestricted docu- 
ments as issued are included. 
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A.A.L.L. COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES 
1954-55 


Supplementing List at 48 L. Lib. J. 75 


NEW MEMBERS COMMITTEE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
add, as member, Ralph Hudson TIONS, Joint Advisory Committee on 
Microfilming 
SPECIAL POLICY COMMITTEE This Committee was discharged by 
add, as member, Lawrence Keitt C. N. L. A., November, 1954 

















MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


Compiled by CHARLOTTE C, DUNNEBACKE, Law Librarian 


Michigan State Library 


WILLIAM R. ROALFE, Librarian of 
the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, 
Northwestern University, represented 
the Illinois State Division of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Na- 
tions at the National Conference of 
the Association in Washington, D. C. 
February 26th to March Ist. Mr. Roalfe 
also represented the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries at the dedication 
of the William Nelson Cromwell Li- 
brary at the American Bar Research 
Center on February 22nd. Other mem- 
bers of the Association attending were 
Professor NORMAN BursLer, University 
of Chicago School of Law Library, 
Professor FRANCIs J. RooNEy, Loyola 
University Law Library, CHARLEs A. 
McNass and Mrs. GOoLpIE ALPERIN 
of the Chicago Bar Association Li- 
brary. 


SONIA SANDEEN assumed duties on 
February Ist as assistant law librarian 
at the new library of the American 
Bar Research Center. Miss Sandeen is 
a native of Rockford, Illinois, and be- 
fore taking up her work at the Center 
was assistant cataloger at the Deering 
Library, Northwestern University, in 
Evanston. She attended Stephens Col- 
lege and received her B.A. from Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin 
and her M.S. in Library Science from 
the University of Illinois Library 
School. Previous to doing graduate 
work she served in the Rockford Pub- 


lic Library and later as assistant cata- 
loger at Price Gilbert Library, Georgia 
Institute of Technology in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


CHARLEs A. MCNAss, Executive Li- 
brarian, Chicago Bar Association Li- 
brary and ERwIN C. SuRRENCY, Librar- 
ian, Temple University Law Library, 
have been appointed as Library Con- 
sultants to the Research and Planning 
Commission of the American Bar As- 
sociation, 


KurT SCHWERIN, Assistant Librar- 
ian, Elbert H. Gary Law Library, 
Northwestern University has com- 
pleted his final examination as a can- 
didate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in History at Columbia 
University. He will receive his degree 
in June. 


Items from the University of Cali- 
fornia Law Library at Los Angeles: 
MARIAN L, Becker, Head of the Ac 
quisitions Department, became Mrs. 
Kevin O'Farrell in November. LEo 
LAWRENCE BoiTeux, who received his 
M.S. in Library Science from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, is now 
Circulation Librarian at the Law Li- 
brary. JOHN WESLEY DyE, a recent 
graduate of the School of Library 
Science, University of Oklahoma, has 
been appointed to the position of 
Assistant Cataloger. JOHN DUDLEY 
STEPHENSON, formerly Reference Li- 
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brarian, is now a member of the Refer- 
ence Department of the Los Angeles 
County Law Library. 


AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


ARTHUR W. Fiske, librarian of the 
Cleveland Bar Association Library has 
written an analysis of the “Ohio Re- 
vised Code: Its Impact and Implica- 
tions” for the December 1954 issue of 
the Cleveland Bar Association Journal. 


The December 1954 issue of the Li- 
brary Journal (Vol. 79, No. 21) con- 
tains an interesting article by RICHARD 
C. DauL, Librarian of the University 
of Nebraska Law Library entitled Pro- 
fessional Development Programs, 


November 1954 issues of two of the 
leading legal journals carry reviews of 
recent books by two members of the 
Association. WILLIAM B. JEFFREY, JR., 
Assistant Law Librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity Law Library has reviewed 
Anglo-American Law on the Frontier: 
Thomas Rodney and his Territorial 
Cases in the Yale Law Journal, Vol. 
64, page 155. DILLARD S. GARDNER, Li- 
brarian of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court Library reviews R. B. H. Grad- 
whol’s Legal Medicine in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Journal, Vol. 40, 
page 984. Mr. Gardner has also re- 
viewed Hatred, Ridicule or Contempt 
by Joseph Dean for the January 1955 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal. 


Librarians planning new buildings 
will want to read Lucite ELLIoTT’s 
Article in the Journal of Legal Edu- 
cation, Vol. 7, page 235 on How One 
Law Library’s Perennial Problem In- 
fluenced the Building Program. Miss 


Elliott is law librarian of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina School of Law 
and immediate past president of the 
Association. 


The February issue of Jllinois Li- 
braries carries a history and descrip- 
tion of the Library of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois by JEssiz TAYLor 
SMITH, the Law Librarian. 


SwneEy B. Hitt, Law Librarian of 
the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York, continues to prepare 
timely and useful bibliographies for 
publication in the Record, the monthly 
periodical of the Association of the 
Bar. A Reading List on the Fifth 
Amendment appears in the October 
1954 issue; a selected list to aid in the 
study of amending the Charter of the 
United Nations is presented in the De- 
cember 1954 issue; and a check-list re- 
lating to charities and foundations is 
found in the February 1955 issue. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Davip J. HAyKIN, Chief of Subject 
Cataloguing Division of the Library 
of Congress, addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the CHICAGO AssOCIATION 
oF Law LiprarigEs held at the Nor- 
mandy House on February 4th. He 
outlined the history of the Law Li- 
brary of the Library of Congress and 
described the current project of clear- 
ing up arrears in law cataloguing at 
the library as well as the present pros- 
pects of completing a classification 
scheme for law. WERNER B. ELLINGER, 
Subject Cataloguer of Law, Library 
of Congress, was an honored guest. 
Rosert H. GAutt, Professor Emeritus 
of Psychology of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Editor in Chief of the 
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Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology will be guest speaker at the 
next meeting to be held in April. 


The SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF LAW LIBRARIES met on De- 
cember 3, 1954 at the University of 
Southern California. President 
FRANCEs K. HoLsrook of the U.C.L.A. 
Law Library reported on libraries 
visited in England and Ireland; 
CARLETON W. Kenyon of the Los An- 
geles County Law Library discussed 
the availability and utility of state 
manuals and blue books; STAN HARDY 
of the Los Angeles County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission Library outlined the 
history and scope of works on medical 
jurisprudence; and Forrest S$. DRuM- 
MOND of the Los Angeles County Law 
Library described the activities of the 
Policy Committee of the A.A.L.L. of 
which he is Chairman. 


LAw LIBRARIAN’S SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C, met on January 19th to 
hear an address by Louis J. SHARP, 
Chief of the Division of Probation, Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts. SENATOR SAMUEL J. ERvIN of 
North Carolina was the guest speaker 
for the group on March 16th. 

The course on Law Librarianship 
given at the Graduate School of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture con- 
tinues into a second semester. Arranged 
for by the Committee on Law Library 
Science of the Society, it is again being 
conducted by RALPH H. SULLIVAN. 


New members of the Society in- 
clude: ARMINS Rusis, GENOVEVA R. 
CARRERA, and JAROSLOV JIRA all of the 
Law Library, Library of Congress; 
THURSA SANDERS, Department of the 
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Air Force, Office of Legislative Liason; 
PuiLip COHEN and MATTHEW BENDER, 
1, law book publishers. 


Boston College of Law was host to 
the Law LiBRARIES OF NEW ENGLAND 
on November 15th at the new law 
school building on the campus at 
Chestnut Hill. Dinner was served in 
the new Students’ Cafeteria, following 
which the meeting was held in the 
Faculty Room. FATHER WILLIAM J. 
KENNEALY, Dean of the School of Law, 
addressed the group, outlining the 
history of the law school from Septem- 
ber 26, 1929 when formal instruction 
commenced to the occupancy of the 
new building in the Fall of 1954. 
DENNIS DooLeEy, Massachusetts State 
Librarian, who as the first Dean of the 
School of Law, played an important 
part of that history, was one member 
of Fr. Kennealy’s interested audience. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Institutional memberships have been 
entered for the following: 


AMERICAN BAR RESEARCH CENTER 
Liprary, with JOHN C. LEARY being 
designated as staff member. 


Tuomas M. JENKINS as institutional 
member for Florida A. and M. Uni- 
versity, Law Division, at Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


JOsEFA JIMENEZ and RAFAEL CIN- 
TRON, both of the Office of the Attor- 
ney General, Department of Justice in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


THE PRUDENTIAL LAW _ LIBRARY, 
Newark, N. J. with FRANK C. KocH 
being designated as staff member. Mr. 
Koch has served on the legal staff of 
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the Prudential since 1938 and became 
law librarian in 1947, Prior to that he 
was employed as an accountant by 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co. in New 
York and in the law firm of Lum, 
Tamblyn and Fairlee in Newark. Mr. 
Koch received his A.B. from Prince- 
ton University in 1933 and his LL.B. 
from the Law School of the University 
of Newark in 1947. He completed the 
course in law library administration 
at Columbia University in 1947. 


The following changes have been 
made in Institutional Membership 
designations: 


J. B. Crum has replaced John R. W. 
Williams and FLoyp F. MILes has re- 
placed George A. Trout, both at the 
Colorado Supreme Court Library, 
Denver, Colorado. 


BARBARA OFFERMANNS has replaced 
Martha Washington at the Elbert H. 
Gary Law Library at Northwestern 
University. 


WittiaAM L. BLACKWELL has re- 
placed Roy L. Kidman at the Univer- 
sity of California Law Library in Los 
Angeles. 


FRANCES A. POosNER has replaced 
Douglass Pillinger and Irwin J. 
Askow has replaced Frank E. Kolak, 
both at the Chicago Bar Association 
Library. 


WILLIAM W. Price has replaced 
Joseph T. Pizzulo at the Bureau of the 
Law Library, State House, Trenton, 
N. J. 


EpirH A, WRIGHT has replaced Wil- 
liam W. Price at the Biddle Law Li- 
brary, University of Pennsylvania. 


The following have joined the As- 
sociation recently as individual mem- 
bers: 


DorotHuy M. ANpRrEws, McCutchen, 
Thomas, Matthew, Griffiths & Greene, 
Balfour Building, San Francisco, 


THOMAS J. BLACKWELL, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Blackwell, Walker, 
and Gray, First Federal Building, 
Miami, Florida. Mr. Blackwell’s pub- 
lic service includes a term as City At- 
torney in North Miami, and Munici- 
pal Judge of Miami Shores from 
1936-1945. He is a member of several 
professional organizations and_ has 
been a contributor to numerous legal 
and insurance journals. 


Mrs. BEULAH M. Brown, San Ber- 
nardino County Law Library, San 
Bernardino, Cal. 


IsiworE J. DENIS, Faculte de droit, 
Universite de Montreal, Quebec. 


Mrs. KATHERINE G. GALEy, Univer- 
sity of Southern California Law Li- 
brary, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jewev E. Hiccins, Loeb and Loeb, 
Pacific Mutual Building, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


CHARLOTTE C. JENNETT, who has re- 
turned to the law library profession 
after a long absence while serving as 
an instructor and a junior college li- 
brarian. She is a member of the staff 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Law School Library, Los An- 
geles. Miss Jennett received her A.B. 
from the University of Alabama and 
her LL.B. from Rutgers University. 
She also holds an M.A. from Mont- 
clair State Teachers College and is a 
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candidate for an M.A. in Library Sci- 
ence from the University of Southern 
California in June. She served as in- 
structor at Panzer College in East 
Orange, N. J. and as librarian of 
the Reedley Junior College Library, 
Reedley, Cal., and the Coalinga Jun- 
ior College Library, Coalinga, Cal. 


JAROSLAV JIRA, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Jira is a Legal 
Analyst in the Foreign Law Section of 
the Law Library of the Library of 
Congress. He came to the United 
States in 1951 from Prague where he 
was District Judge of the Civil and 
Criminal Court. He received a Doctor 
of Laws from Charles University at 
Prague and a Master of Comparative 
Law from George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School. He is presently 
studying at the Graduate Library 
School of the Catholic University of 
America. He is a lecturer and the 
author of several legal treatises. 
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H. P. OsBorne, JR., Osborne, Copp, | 


and Markham, Jacksonville, Florida. 
WiLuiaM P. Reiss, Pitney, Hardin 
and Ward, 744 Broad St., Newark, 
N. J. 
RAy RICHARDSON, JR., Patterson, 
Freeman, Richardson and Watson, 


701 Florida National Bank Building, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 

JoAN VALERIE SMITH, librarian of 
the law firm of Morgan, Lewis and 
Bockius, 2107 Fidelity Building, Phila- 
delphia. Miss Smith received her 


Bachelor of Science from Fordham | 


University School of Education in 
1951. She attended Seton Hall Uni- 
versity School of Law and received 
her M.S. in Library Science from 
Columbia University in 1954. She 
served as assistant in the Nutley Free 
Public Library, Nutley, N. J. and at 
the Nopco Chemical Co, in Harrison, 
N. J. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Shareholder Democracy: A Broader 
Outlook for Corporations, by 
Frank D. Emerson and Franklin 
C. Latcham. Cleveland: The Press 
of Western Reserve University, 
1954. pp. xiii, 242. $4.00. 

In the past few months several dra- 
matic completed or pending battles 
for intracorporate control have thrust 
themselves into the public eye. Even 
that portion of our populace more in- 
terested in the identity of the winner 
of the Kremlin’s current game of 
musical chairs or, more importantly 
perhaps, the winner of what given 
ball game, must have taken more than 
passing note of Robert Young’s on- 
slaught last year to take on (and over) 
the New York Central. More recently, 
interest has been kindled in the im- 
pending battle of the agest between 
Sewell Avery and Louis E. Wolfson 
for control of Montgomery Ward. 
These two contests and others like 
them have been or will be fought in 
large part on the field of proxy state- 
ments and other shareholder solicita- 
tion data. Hence Professors Emerson 
and Latcham’s work entitled ‘Share- 
holder Democracy” has arrived at a 
very propitious moment. 

The title is somewhat deceiving. 
One would imagine the subject of 
shareholder democracy encompasses a 
great deal more than regulation of 
proxy solicitation with respect to 
large, publicly-held corporations, but 
basically the book deals with no more 
than that. Certainly to the extent that 


1. A facetious reference to the relative ages of 
the respective combatants. 


proxy regulations do, will, or can 
stimulate more effective permissible 
participation by shareholders in the 
governing of corporate affairs, the 
cause of corporate democracy will be 
enhanced. But to equate a means for 
providing an effective voice for stock- 
holders in annual meetings with share- 
holder democracy and to exclude from 
the term the whole field of law pro- 
tective of the shareholder’s individual 
and collective rights, as the authors 
so cavalierly do, goes too far. De- 
mocracy, to this reviewer, is more than 
the mere right to participate with 
understanding in the selection of the 
representatives who shall govern; it 
embodies as well the protection of in- 
dividual liberty and integrity from 
unwarranted invasion and perversion 
by the governors, So, in the corporate 
sense, democracy must also encompass 
the safeguarding of the individual 
stockholder from venal, careless or 
selfish management, from the avarice 
of greedy promoters or dealers, and 
from his own gullibility. A democracy 
without a bill of rights is not much 
of a democracy. 

Aside from quibbling about the 
semantics of the title, there is little 
else with which to take issue. The 
authors have succeeded admirably in 
compiling a readable and, at times, an 
extremely interesting analysis, history, 
appraisal and practical demonstra- 
tion of the workings of the SEC’s 
proxy regulations under § 14 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934.? In 


2. 48 stat. 895 (1934), 15 u.s.c. §78n (1952). 
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so doing, they have substantiated the 
workability and value of the proxy 
and proposal rules embodied in Regu- 
lation X-14*% as a potentially feasible 
solution to the problem posed by the 
modern economic fact of separation 
of ownership from control in today’s 
big businesses. 

Professors Emerson and Latcham 
have not sought to write eruditely 
about their chosen subject, although 
the book is scholarly enough for all 
save the expert. The detailed intri- 
cacies of the legal problems arising 
from application of the proxy rules 
have already been discussed by them 
in a series of articles published in 
various legal journals, and upon 
which the treatise at hand is based. 
They have endeavored instead to write 
for the general reader, particularly the 
investor. Such a reader, however, may 
find parts of the discussion rather 
technical and overly statistical.’ Pre- 
sumably the desire of increasing the 


3. 17 crr §240.14a-1 et seg. (1949); c.c.H. FED- 
ERAL SECURITIES LAW REPORTER par. 25,601 et seq. 

4. Emerson and Latcham, SEC Prory Regula- 
tion: Steps Toward More Effective Stockholder Par- 
ticipation, 59 YALE L. J. 635 (1950); id., Further 
Insight Into More Effective Stockholder Participa- 
tion: The Sparks-Withington Proxy Contest, 60 
YALE L. J. 429 (1951); td., The SEC Proposal Rule: 
The Corporate Gadfly, 19 v. oF CHI. L. REV. 807 
(1952); id. The Role of the Proxy Regulation and 
Corporate Democracy, 4 VA. L. WEEKLY DICTA COM- 
PILATION 65 (1953); id., Proxy Contest Expenses 
and Shareholder Democracy, 4 WESTERN RESERVE L. 
REV. 5 (1952); id., Proxy Contests: A Study in 
Shareholder Sovereignty, 41 CALIF. L. REV. 393 
(1953). 

5. This is particularly true of portions of Chap- 
ters III, IV and IX. For example, consider this 
statement on page 28: “As in the instance of the 
‘exchange’ exemption contained in Securities Act 
Section 3(a)(9), neither X-14A-2(b), nor the 3(a) (9) 
exemption is lost, however, if otherwise availabie, 
merely because the paid solicitor is paid and is a 
solicitor.” This is not intended as a criticism for the 
authors have handled the technical aspects of the 
regulations very effectively. There probably is no 
easy way of explaining regulations otherwise to lay- 
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salability of the book to such persons 
led to the relegation of the extensive 
footnotes to the back of the volume. 
It is more likely the book will be con- 
sulted by the lawyer, company or 
otherwise, who has the task of prepar- 
ing or analyzing proxy statements or 
stockholder proposals and it may be 
that that sort of user will find the 
process of riffling from text back to 
footnote back to text somewhat irk- 
some. 

Physically, the book is attractively 
bound and stamped and the type is 
quite legible, something for which ap- 
preciation should be expressed.* There 
are even cartoons,’ a departure many 
law book readers groping for a graphic 
conceptualization of an author’s ideas 
will feel ought to be emulated. 

The book begins by tracing the de- 
velopment of the principle of corpo- 
rate citizenship from its early British 
background of emphasis upon _per- 
sonal participation along with a con- 
comitant refusal to permit proxy vot- 
ing to the modern situation in which 
the geographic and fractional dis- 
persion of stock ownership in most of 
the larger corporations necessitates the 
use of some form of absentee voting 
so long as the facade of stockholder 
control is to be maintained as part of 
the legal corporate structure. Up until 


men. It must be admitted, however, that the SEC 
numbering system appears terribly complicated to 
the novice reader. 

6. This is as good a place as any to note an error 
in composition, something reviewers love to do to 
prove they have read the book. This reviewer is no 
different, for he discovered triumphantly that a line 
has been omitted from the paragraph on top of page 
120. 

7. By Miss Burmah Burris through the courtesy 
of FORTUNE MAGAZINE. The cartoons deal mostly with 
typical inanities mouthed by bored members of man- 
agement going through the shareholder meeting ritual. 
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1934 the proxy system had been uti- 
lized by management as a means of 
self-perpetuation in office through the 
use of long term general proxies and 
negligible soliciting information. State 
statutes recognized the right to vote 
by proxy but did not adequately pro- 
vide for the knowledge needed for in- 
telligent granting of proxies. Then 
came the passage of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 and the grant of 
power given the S.E.C. under § 14 of 
that Act, and with it the picture 
changed. Since 1935 when the first 
rules were promulgated through the 
latest amendments announced in 1954, 
the S.E.C. in its now famous Rules 
X-14 has sought to uphold a three- 
fold approach to the problem: (1) dis- 
closing adequate information in con- 
nection with proxy solicitation, (2) 
providing an effective means for non- 
management communication with the 
body of stockholders, (3) preventing 
fraud and misstatement or omissions 
of fact in obtaining proxies from 
credible stockholders. Through these 
rules, particularly Rule X-14A (7) gov- 
erning security holder’s proposals, the 
authors believe an effective means has 
been found to enable the present-day 
shareholder to participate, if not effec- 
tively, at least with understanding, in 
deciding the corporate affairs en- 
trusted in part to his judgment. Vot- 
ing with comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of the issues involved was the 
essence of the early common law per- 
sonalized stockholders’ meeting; that 
same essence can be supplied to the 
modern corporate situation by adher- 
ence to the requirements of X-14. 
This is not to say the authors accept 
X-14 uncritically. On the contrary, 


they strongly believe that either by 
amendment of the regulations them- 
selves or the statute behind them, the 
rules can be made much more effh- 
caceous. Throughout the book, pro- 
posals for expansion or improvement 
of the regulations are set out. For one 
thing, the proxy provisions presently 
cover only securities listed on national 
securities exchanges; clearly coverage 
should be extended to  over-the- 
counter securities whose sales can be 
subjected to federal control. It is 
pointed out that back in 1946, there 
were over 1,000 corporations with 
over $3,000,000 in assets and 300 
or more security holders, excluding 
banks, that were not subject to filing 
reports with any public agency, fed- 
eral or state. Secondly, the ability of 
corporate management to evade the 
responsibility of proper accounting of 
its stewardship and conformity to the 
proxy rules by simply not sending out 
proxy statements at all should be 
halted by requiring the delivery of a 
proxy statement and ballot covering 
all shareholders meetings, whether 
management solicits proxies or not, 
Thirdly, though financial statements 
and annual reports are required to be 
sent to stockholders at some time dur- 
ing the solicitation process, the con- 
tents of such reports and financials are 
not prescribed and they should be to 
insure complete disclosure. Other pro- 
posals advanced include control over 
professional proxy solicitors, limita- 
tion on last-minute proxy switching, 
curtailing extravagant managerial vot- 
ing campaigns, furnishing an equi- 
table means of complete or propor- 
tional reimbursement for unsuccessful 
soliciting groups which gain a given 
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percentage of shareholder support, 
giving equal access to all competing 
groups of names of shareholders whose 
stocks are held in street names, and 
many others. 

One of the most practical changes 
advocated (not so much by the au- 
thors but by Caplin’) it seems to this 
reviewer, is one which would permit 
competing slates of directors to be 
printed on a single ballot. The pres- 
ent ballot requirements permit an al- 
ternative vote on proposals initiated 
either by management or security 
holder under Rule X-14A(7) which 
are submitted to the shareholders; 
there would seem to be little reason 
not to extend the same choice to the 
most important task of the share- 
holder—the selection of proper rep- 
resentatives. With proper safeguards 
to prevent crank nominations it seems 
the fairest way of presenting the basic 
decision to be made by the share- 
holders. It is also the fairest from the 
standpoint of cost when it is consid- 
ered that the corporation has to bear 
the cost of management’s proxy solici- 
tation anyway. 

Following the introductory mate- 
rial, the authors present a conven- 
tional analysis of the present regula- 
tions and case law. Treated, some- 
times critically, are such matters as the 
coverage and exemption from cover- 
age of the regulations, the data re- 
quired by Schedule 14A for inclusion 
in the proxy statement, the form and 
content of the proxy ballot, filing 
requirements, proxy contestants’ ex- 
penses, and fraud and civil remedies. 


8. Caplin, Proxies, Annual Meetings and Corporate 
Democracy, 37 va. L. REV. 653 (1951); id., Share- 
holder Nomination of Directors: A Program for Fair 
Corporate Suffrage, 39 va. L. REV. 141 (1953). 
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One of the most interesting chap| 
ters is the one dealing with the Sparks. 
Withington proxy contest in 1950, the 
first such contest (and still one of the 
very few) in which a small share. F 
holders’ committee was able to prevail’ 
over management by use of the proxy| 
rules. The steps leading up to and the 
proxy battle itself is set out in full 
detail. The authors use the case as the 
context for pointing up the strength’ 
and weakness of the rules in action. 
For instance, the case very ae 
highlights the disproportionate eco-| 
nomic advantage that management | 
has in such a fight by being able wo 
utilize the corporate till for its own | 

| 





preservation. There the Sparks-With- 
ington management expended over 
$51,000 to $6,000 for the insurgents. 
True, a successful insurgent group has 
been permitted the same _ privilege’ | 
but the cost of such contests and the 
risk of failure involved operates as an 
effective deterrent to many a potential 
and often justified battle for control. 
Still, as long as the analogy of political 
democracy is followed in the corporate 
sense, perhaps that’s the way the re 
sult should be. There is nothing that 
seems so irreparably lost as the cam- 
paign funds expended by the losing 
party in a political election contest. 

This use of actual raw data gleaned 
from investigation and consideration of 
the proxy material filed with the S.E.C. 
and by the authors’ following up 
through personal inquiry to the con- 
testants involved distinguishes this 
book from more conventional legal 
monographs. It is here that the au- 
thors deserve full credit for a pioneer- 


9. Steinberg v. Adams, 90 F. Supp. 604 (S.D.N.Y. 
1950). 
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ing venture. This is no work based 
simply on cases that come up through 
the courts by chance and on judicial 
and administrative interpretation of 
a federal act and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. For professors 
Emerson and Latcham have made a 
thorough, statistical study of the proxy 
rules in operation based on the mate- 
rials actually filed, the proposals actu- 
ally propounded by security holders, 
and the contests actually engaged in 
by rival groups seeking control or 
representation. 

For example, there is a chapter on 
proposals permitted by Rule X-14A(7), 
which allows the security holders to 
submit to management proposals for 
appropriate security holder action 
which, if requirements to prevent frivo- 
lous harassment are met, must be in- 
cluded by management in its proxy 
statement along with no more than a 
100 word statement by the proponent. 
Here, not only is the case and admin- 
istrative law on the matter discussed, 
including an examination of the im- 
plications of the Transamerica de- 
cision,*° but there is also a factual 
survey of all the proposals contained 
in Management proxy statements from 
1948 through 1951. The proposals are 
analyzed by subject matter, by results 
and by proponents. The information 
thus gleaned is quite interesting. It 
is learned, among other things, that 
over half the proposals during that 
period dealt with cumulative voting, 
another third with by-law provisions, 
several with eligibility requirements 
of directors (including seven demand- 
ing women directors), and only 16 out 


10. SEC v. Transamerica, 163 F.2d 511 (C. A. 3, 
1947), cert. denied 332 U. S. 847 (1948). 
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of 286 proposals dealt with that sub- 
ject thought dearest to stockholders’ 
hearts—dividends. The role of the 
Gilbert brothers, Lewis D. and John 
J., as the knights-errant of the small 
stockholders is confirmed when it is 
learned that fully 47% of the pro- 
posals submitted emenated from those 
two gentlemen. It is also interesting 
to find out that the executive salary 
problems of the American Tobacco 
Company were not laid to rest in the 
famous litigation brought by an earlier 
Sir Galahad. 

In another chapter a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the proxy contests 
fought out in 1951 and 1952 is pre- 
sented. Investigation is had as to the 
number of nonmanagement proxy 
statements, the solicitation data uti- 
lized, the composition of the dissident 
groups, the use of personal solicitation 
and professional solicitors, the aver- 
age expense, the voting results, and 
private opinions as to the efficacy of 
the SEC rules. Details of several suc- 
cessful representation and control con- 
tests, including the bitter United 
Cigar Whelan Stores fight in 1951 are 
given. To some degree it is to be re- 
gretted the preparation of the book 
antedated the Robert Young—New 
York Central management struggle in 
1954. To use the vernacular, that 
would have been a natural for a book 
of this sort. 

On the whole, the use of materials 
from law in action is quite effective, 
although the average reader may get 
bogged down in some of the statistical 
summaries, particularly in Chapter 
IX. But when the relative complexity 


11. Rogers v. Guaranty Trust Co., 288 U. S. 123 
(1933) (dissenting opinion by Stone); Rogers v. 
Hill, 289 U. S. 582 (1933). 
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of the statistics listed in the footnotes 
is observed, the authors are to be con- 
gratulated for handling them in text 
as well as they did. Mention should 
also be made here of the excellent il- 
lustratory material used in the ap- 
pendices. Included are such items as 
American Telephone and Telegraph’s 
1954 proxy statement, Bethlehem 
Steel’s proxy ballot, and a summary 
of the 1953 annual meeting of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott (embracing a col- 
loquy between two of the most promi- 
nent dramatis personae on the cur- 
rent stockholders’ meeting stage, Louis 
E. Wolfson and Lewis D. Gilbert). 
Quite helpful too is the statutory and 
regulatory material set out, consisting 
of section 14 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, SEC Regulation 
X-14, and selected stock exchange 
proxy rules. Librarians undoubtedly 
will find a bibliography of material 
on the proxy situation and a table of 
cases of practical value. 

There is one arresting effect devel- 
oped by the statistical study. To prove 
their point that the proxy statement 
and security holder proposal require- 
ments have not particulary displaced 
or harassed management, the authors 
cite some disquieting figures. For ex- 
ample, in 1952 out of 1,803 proxy 
statements filed with the SEC, only 27, 
or 1.49%, were non-management prox- 
ies. Of these only one proposal drew 
a favorable majority vote and that 
one was unopposed by management. 
Similarly with respect to security 
holder proposals from 1948 through 
1951, out of 6,755 management proxy 
statements filed, only 177, or 2.7%, 
contained 286 proposals advocated by 
71 proponents. Of 232 of such pro- 
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posals only 7, or 2.3%, carried, and 
five of those were not particularly op- 
posed by management. These figures 
suggest this thought: if the rights ac- 
corded by the regulations are so little 
utilized and when they are, so over- 
whelmingly defeated by the forces of 
management, is there really need for 
rather onerous administrative require- 
ments regulating the solicitation of 
proxies? The authors feel the proxy 
regulation approach by the SEC pro- 
vides the most effective medium for 
shareholder shaping of corporate 
policy and that other media such as 
legislation or case law are too slow 
or sporadic. But in light of the figures 
how immediate a solution to the prob- 
lem of effective shareholder participa- 
tion in corporate government is the 
proxy regulation when it is so little 
used by non-management groups and 
with such little success? The results 
suggest more the monotonous vic- 
tories achieved by the government in 
the so-called people’s democracies be- 
hind the Iron Curtain than the results 
foreordained by the application of 
our own democratic concepts.’? 

One answer is that the mere exist- 
ence of the requirements have a desir- 
able prophylactic effect. The knowl- 
edge that proxy material must be 
passed on by an administrative body 
with its sanction of delaying approval 


12. Not even the distinguished author of the 
preface to the volume, Benjamin Graham of Graham 
and Dodd’s Security Analysis fame, goes along with 
the perfect analogy drawn by the authors between 
political democracy and shareholder democracy. Pro 
fessor Graham suggests a closer corollary with the 
type of democracy practiced in the city manager form 
of government and with the right of initiative, 
referendum and recall. He does concur with the 
authors’ view that the traditional Wall Street solu 
tion to the problem: “If you don’t like the manage 
ment, sell your stock” is not a very satisfactory one. 
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of deficient statements is keen stimulus 
to management to properly divulge at 
least the minimum information re- 
quired for intelligent shareholder vot- 
ing. Another is that so long as ma- 
chinery is provided, though not ade- 
quate because too expensive or bur- 
densome, there is hope the objective 
of adequate participation can be met. 
The authors feel the most hope lies in 
the realm of the security holder pro- 
posals and that if shareholders were 
made more aware of their rights to 
submit proper propositions to the 
body of stockholders for action, the 
personal element missing since the 
early days of corporations might be 
feasibly restored. Though the means 
at hand provided by the proxy regula- 
tions need to be strengthened by re- 
duction of cost and expansion of 
coverage, information and _ responsi- 
bility, the important thing to remem- 
ber is that they have blazed the trail 
to the goal of effective and intelligent 
participation by the co-owners of this 
country’s big business enterprises. 

Stripped of its title and limited 
fundamentally to its coverage of the 
use of proxy materials by big corpora- 
tions and their stockholders, Profes- 
sors Emerson and Latchman have 
made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of corporation law and busi- 
ness organization, Perhaps one day 
someone will analyze in a similar fash- 
ion the problem of the shareholder in 
the smaller corporation or the closely 
held company. Then, but only then, 
will the study of that phase of corpo- 
rate democracy comprehended by the 
title of this book be complete. 

LEON LEBOWITZ 

Baylor University Law School 


Research in Illinois Law, by Bernita 
J. Davies and Francis J. Rooney. 
New York: Oceana Publications, 
1954. pp. 68. $2.50. 

Bibliography is one of the fields for 
which librarians must assume a large 
measure of responsibility as the ardu- 
ous tasks involved are not often as- 
sumed by others. At the same time the 
quality of library service is frequently 
determined by the thoroughness with 
which the underlying basic _biblio- 
graphic tasks have been performed. 
For the field of law library service a 
great deal of bibliographic work re- 
mains to be done and one important 
area embraces the less well known but 
nevertheless important publications 
concerned with the law of each of the 
states of the Union. For this reason, 
Research in Illinois Law, by Bernita 
J. Davies and Francis J. Rooney, al- 
though a small book, is a welcome 
addition to the field. By concentrating 
upon the State of Illinois this book 
begins where the research manuals 
and aids of national scope fail to ren- 
der adequate assistance and provides 
answers to many questions of biblio- 
graphical detail relating to Illinois 
materials. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
book will demonstrate its utility for, 
however experienced a reference li- 
brarian or reader may be, he will al- 
most certainly discover within its cov- 
ers some facts with which he is not 
familiar and, in addition, he will have 
in convenient form an array of biblio- 
graphical details which, even if once 
known, cannot readily be kept in 
mind. A copy of Research in Illinots 
Law is a must for every law library 
in the state of Illinois which assumes 
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any responsibility for service to mem- 
bers of the legal profession and is also 
essential in any law library anywhere 
which is responsible for an exacting 
service on a nationwide scale. 

Research in Illinois Law is divided 
into eight chapters covering statutory 
law, the judicial system and court re- 
ports, digests, Illinois citators, court 
rules, administrative law, practition- 
er’s books, and miscellaneous legal 
publications. The last chapter on mis- 
cellaneous legal publications includes 
discussions on the available loose-leaf 
services, legal periodicals, the Restate- 
ment of the Law, bar association re- 
ports, and reference books. Ready 
access to its contents is provided both 
through the table of contents and the 
index. At the end of the book under 
the heading “Research Facilities” at- 
tention is called to the various law li- 
braries that are available in the state. 
A valuable feature is a chart of the state 
government of Illinois. No doubt this 
volume will, as is usually the case with 
all contributions of this kind, point 
up the need for and the value of 
further matters of bibliographical de- 
tail. If such proves to be the case it is 
to be hoped that a new edition em- 
bodying such additions will be forth- 
coming in due time. 

Research in Illinois Law is the sec- 
ond in a series of publications cover- 
ing the various states in the Union. 
The first volume was Research in 
Pennsylvania Law. Volumes are now 
in preparation for the states of New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia and Louisiana and others are 
expected to follow. 

WILLIAM R. ROALFE 
Northwestern University Law Library 
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Legislative Drafting, by Reed Dicker- | 


son, Boston and Toronto: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1954. Pp. 
xvi, 149. $4.95. 


With the publication of this vol- | 
ume Mr. Dickerson and his publisher | 
have supplied the hitherto inexpli- | 


cably unfilled need for a current gen- 
eral text on the drafting of bills. The 
author states: “This book tries only 
to give rudimentary answers to the 
most significant everyday problems.” 
While the book is written so that it 
can be appreciated by the uninitiated, 
its value is much greater than the 
author’s modest appraisal indicates, 
It is a good orientation course for the 
novice and a fine refresher for the 
professional. In addition, it can serve 
as a working tool for any draftsman. 

The subject matter of the book can 
be divided into four topics—the draft- 
ing process, the organization of a bill, 
legislative style and grammar, and the 
use and form of certain common or 
formal provisions of bills. The first 
half of the book deals with the first 
topic. This reviewer’s bill drafting ex- 
perience indicates that Mr. Dicker- 
son’s description of the situations that 
may occur is accurate and that his ad- 
vice about the staff process in drafting 
bills is practical. The advice ranges 
from some practical suggestions on the 
mechanics of handling the drafting 
copy to the ethical admonition that 
the draftsman not yield to a tempta- 
tion to indulge in intentional obscur- 
ity in order to get passage by stealth 
of a measure the legislature would not 
otherwise approve. 

The portion dealing with the ar- 
rangement of a bill takes up such mat- 
ters as the order of the formal pro- 
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visions and how to handle recurring 
situations in a bill. Because the ar- 
rangement of the non-formal pro- 
visions of a bill might seem largely 
dependent upon judgment applied to 
each particular case, one might ex- 
pect to find little that is of immediate 
use in any discussion of the topic. 
Mr. Dickerson’s discussion contains a 
pleasant surprise on this score. 

The one-third of the book dealing 
with legislative style and grammar 
contains advice and examples that any 
draftsman should welcome. While this 
portion may not be more than good 
English usage applied to common bill 
drafting problems, that is a great deal. 
The tables of common but disap- 
proved expressions and their accepta- 
ble substitutes should prove very use- 
ful to the draftsman who has this 
volume available for reference. 

The final two chapters deal with 
the form of and the use of certain 
common or formal provisions of bills. 
Perhaps the most penetrating portion 
of this is the analysis of the definition 
section. An appreciation of this ma- 
terial would certainly help the drafts- 
man avoid a monstrosity like the fol- 
‘The word ‘vegetables’ and/or 
the words ‘agricultural commodities’ 
and/or the words ‘farm products’, 
when used in this Act shall mean any 
and/or all of the following enumer- 
ated commodities: ee Beans 
(string, wax, or green) ...and...” 

Every law librarian can be omaet 
that the acquisition of this volume 
will be a significant addition to his 
library and that he can recommend 
its use to the bill draftsman seeking 
aid with the expectation that the 
draftsman will be aided. It is of in- 
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terest to librarians, too, that Appendix 
C contains a sizeable bibliography of 
American, Canadian and English ma- 
terials on bill drafting. Finally, the 
reader will be pleased to discover that 
Mr. Dickerson is not of the “do as I 
say, not as I do” school; this short 
volume is very readable. 
MILLARD H, RUUD 

University of Texas Law School 


Fiction Goes to Court. Favorite Stories 
of Lawyers and the Law, selected 
by famous lawyers, edited by 
Albert P. Blaustein. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1954. pp. xii, 
303. $4.00. 

This book represents the kind of 
idea which occurs at intervals to some 
one with an anthology in mind. Let 
us assemble the names of a number of 
men who are famous in a particular 
field, and ask each to name his favor- 
ite item; and then let us publish the 
whole, with brief statements from each 
of the illustrious adding their luster 
to the merits of the selections. 

Looking for short stories about the 
law, Mr. Blaustein went to his list. He 
chose John W. Davis, Richard M. 
Nixon, Adlai E. Stevenson, Fred M. 
Vinson, Gavin Turnbull Simonds, 
Samuel Williston, Roscoe Pound, Tom 
C. Clark, John J. McCloy, Eric John- 
ston, Estes Kefauver, Sam Rayburn, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, Elmer Rice, William J. 
Donovan, Lloyd Paul Stryker, and 
Jerry Giesler. The qualifications of 
some of these men as literary critics 
might be open to debate, and some of 
them are far better known for their 
activities in other fields than for any- 
thing essentially legal; but at least 
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they are all widely known, and all of 
them are interesting people. In two or 
three sentences each has indicated his 
choice. 

The authors whose stories have been 
selected run to no less familiar names. 
They include Melville Davisson Post, 
Arthur Train, A. P. Herbert, John 
Galsworthy, Theobald Mathew, Oc- 
tavus Roy Cohen, Irvin S. Cobb, Ruel 
McDaniel, A. A. Milne, William Faulk- 
ner, Irwin Shaw, Richard Harding 
Davis, Harry Klingsberg, Marc Con- 
nelly, Stephen Vincent Benet, James 
Reid Parker, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
and Erle Stanley Gardner—the last 
named appearing in the dual capacity 
of critic and author. 

Clearly there has been a certain 
amount of rigging in the mechanics 
of the book, which was perhaps un- 
avoidable. It can scarcely be pure 
coincidence that eighteen men have 
selected the stories of eighteen separate 
authors, and no two of them have 
happened to hit upon the same one. 
But of course if all eighteen made 
the same selection there would have 
been no book. Sometimes, however, 
the results appear to be a bit unfortu- 
nate. Of all the stories of Mr. Tutt 
which flowed from the pen of Arthur 
Train, ‘““The Dog Andrew” is scarcely 
the best, whether it be on the basis of 
law, plot, interest, character, incident 
or style. 

There is not much in the book which 
will be new to avid readers of legal 
fiction. The one gem that I found was 
A. A. Milne’s “The Barrister,” which 
is a delightful little four-page satire 
on the art of cross-examination as it is 
depicted in the motion pictures. All 
the rest of the book was old, but most 
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of it was good. This is a pleasant 
evening’s reading for any one at all 
interested in the law. 

WILLIAM L. PROSSER 
University of California 
Law School, Berkeley 


Drafting Wills and Trust Agreements; 
Dispositive Provisions, by Gilbert 
T. Stephenson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1955. pp. xlvii, 593. 
$11.50. 

This is a valuable book, prepared 
by an author who is well qualified, on 
a highly practical and realistic plan, 
and in a thorough and competent 
manner. 

It is a companion work to Drafting 
Wills and Trust Agreements; Admin- 
istrative Provisions, published by the 
same author in 1952. 

It is the product of many years of 
experience as a lawyer and draftsman, 
trust man and advisor to lawyers and 
their clients, research director of the 
American Bankers’ Association’s Trust 
Division, and author of thirteen other 
books on trust business and drafts- 
manship. 

The work is based on the collection 
and study of hundreds of wills and 
living trust instruments, an exami- 
nation of their contents, and a classi- 
fication of their clauses and objectives. 
The writer has analyzed and listed in 
great detail the large variety of prob- 
lems facing a donor of property at 
death or inter vivos, has stated the 
controlling considerations, and_ has 
quoted paragraphs of one or more in- 
struments which were actually drawn 
and used to meet the contingency in 
question. 

The coverage includes gifts in trust 
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or absolutely, at death or during life, 
and charitable gifts as well as private. 
It is not, however, a book on estate 
planning, since it excludes such pos- 
sible methods as intestacy and insur- 
ance. 

Naturally in a book of this rela- 
tively small size there are certain limi- 
tations. Some subjects like taxation 
and community property can_ be 
treated with brief discussion only. The 
book does not purport to be a legal 
text book or to refer to case or statute 
law authorities to any considerable 
extent. It assumes a background of 
local law in the mind of every drafts- 
man. 

The treatise will interest all who 
are concerned with the preparation of 
wills and inter vivos transfers of any 
complexity. It concludes with a check 
list of subjects which should be re- 
viewed before any draft is executed. 
There should be considerable demand 
for it among lawyers for testators and 
donors, as well as officials of banks and 
trust companies and thoughtful lay- 
men who are considering the disposi- 
tion of their property and the welfare 
of their families and other prospective 
donees. 

GEORGE G, BOGERT 
Hastings College of Law 


The Legal Community of Mankind, 
by Walter Schiffer. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 
pp. 367. $5.50. 

This posthumously published book 
by Dr. Walter Schiffer analyzes the 
theoretical concepts which make a 
scheme of international organization 
along the lines of the League of Na- 
tions or United Nations appear as a 
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plausible and normal solution to the 
problem of universal peace. “The goal 
of human development” according to 
the author, “seemed to be the gradual 
transformation of the world into a 
perfect legal community where prob- 
lems which formerly had been politi- 
cal could find a legal solution. But it 
was regarded as possible to achieve 
this transformation without funda- 
mentally altering the political struc- 
ture of the world, which had given 
rise to political problems and strug- 
gles. The world was to be organized, 
but it was to remain divided into in- 
dependent states. The legal order of 
the universal community which was 
not to be a state was expected to have 
similar effects as if that community 
had been a state.” 

Dr. Schiffer presents a scholarly re- 
view of how the theoretical concepts 
underlying this thesis evolved. Part 
One is devoted to the concept of natu- 
ral law and the growth of the science 
of international law, beginning with 
the unity of Western Christendom in 
the late middle ages, its disappearance, 
and Grotius’ theory of the legal com- 
munity of mankind. Part Two deals 
conceptually with the community of 
mankind, the theory of the natural 
interests of men and the belief in 
progress. 

In the author’s view the League 
system of collective security is based 
upon the following assumptions: (1) 
blind, unreasonable passion is the 
main source of wars; (2) all interna- 
tional conflicts are susceptible to a 
reasonable, generally acceptable solu- 
tion through peaceful means; (3) it is 
generally clearly discernible who is 
right and how a dispute is to be set- 
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tled; (4) mankind is united by a gen- 
eral spirit of justice and reasonable- 
ness undisturbed by conditions of na- 
tional power and politics. ““The main- 
tenance of peace thus was considered 
to be essentially a matter of reason 
and good will. The moral cohesion 
of the world was believed to be so 
strong that even a state which, under 
the influence of irrational passion, 
contemplated going to war against an- 
other would not be entirely insensitive 
to the voice of reason, especially if it 
were clearly expressed by an impartial 
international organ, but would be pre- 
vented from executing its plans by the 
moral disapproval of the global com- 
munity.” 

The inconsistencies underlying the 
concept of collective security are em- 
phasized by the author in numerous 
ways. “The League was an attempt to 
deal with the problems arising from 
political divergencies between the 
states into which the world was di- 
vided, by methods the successful func- 
tioning of which presupposed an es- 
sential unity of purpose among the 
peoples of the world, and therefore 
the absence of political discord.” And 
again, “The Covenant thus did not 
really provide for a solution of the 
problem which it intended to solve, 
but rather theoretically eliminated 
the problem by postulating its non- 
existence.” 

After stating that the general ideas 
underlying the United Nations were 
similar to those on which the League 
of Nations concept had been based, 
the author points out, without analyz- 
ing the concept, that world govern- 
ment now represents the most ad- 
vanced position in liberal thought. 
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Clearly written and easily under- 
standable to the layman, this study’s 
principal usefulness lies in the effec- 
tive way in which it dispels unsoundly 
based hope and hence contributes to 
a wider understanding of truth. Lead- 
ers of thought and leaders of public 
opinion should be helped by this 
analysis. Perhaps a greater sense of 
reality concerning the role which the 
United Nations can most effectively 
play in the cold war objectives of the 
United States will be engendered by 
it. Once it is realized that collective 
security cannot be expected either at 
one fell swoop or gradually to trans- 
form the world of power politics into 
one of continuing peace between 
armed sovereign states without politi- 
cal discord, then United States policy 
may no longer be handicapped by the 
particular kind of crusading spirit 
which led to the movement in 1950 
in both the Congress and Execu- 
tive branch of the Government to 
strengthen the security functions of 
the United Nations. It might then be 
more readily feasible to put into the 
proper perspective the limited but 
very important role of the United Na- 
tions in bolstering the security efforts 
of a United States unwilling to com- 
mit sufficient resources of manpower 
and treasure to match up to the full 
challenge of the tyranny which threat- 
ens it. There can be little doubt, for 
instance, that greater political solidar- 
ity in the United Nations would result 
from a United States commitment of 
sufficient resources to ensure the de- 
fense of Southeast Asia. But it should 
be understood that such increased 
solidarity must come principally from 
a stronger United States position in 
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that part of the world and from ar- 
rangements outside the United Na- 
tions rather than through forcing the 
United Nations to assume significant 
new attributes of a grand alliance 
against one of its most powerful mem- 
bers. 

Again, once thought is concentrated 
upon maximizing the usefulness of the 
United Nations in the cold war and 
once its limited direct security func- 
tions are understood, there is_ in- 
creased likelihood that other poten- 
tials of the United Nations will be 
explored. The United Nations tends 
to promote United States leadership 
in the free world when it concerns 
itself with United States proposals 
which are capable of engendering 
spontaneous support of a majority of 
its members. The extraordinary spon- 
taneity in the United Nations on 
technical assistance suggests that the 
United States could reap significant 
benefits from a major emphasis upon 
the United Nations as a world de- 
velopment authority through which 
mankind’s resources should be devel- 
oped for their maximum welfare. 
Similarly, the development of the 
United Nations as the cultural center 
of the world in addition to making it 
the political and economic center 
would perhaps also have significantly 
beneficial results. 

Furthermore, this book, by making 
the limitations of collective security 
clear to more and more public lead- 
ers, should indirectly encourage both 
statesmen and scholars to be more 


forthright with the public than they 
sometimes have been. Were this book 
in existence in 1944, it would have 
been more difficult for scholars and 
diplomats to allow themselves, as well 
as the American people, be they poli- 
ticians or laymen, to believe that the 
United Nations would serve as a 
substitute for a responsible national 
security policy consisting essentially 
of 1) a national military estab- 
lishment measuring up to that of 
any potential rival, and 2) strong 
allies. 

Finally this book, by throwing a 
new road block across the dead end 
street of collective security, should 
stimulate scholars to explore new 
avenues of thought in their quest for 
effective universal security arrange- 
ments, Any further contribution that 
international organization may make 
to the problem of security on a global 
scale will have to stem from new and 
deeper insights into the problem of 
causation in international politics and 
the ways in which common values and 
interests relevant to the use of force 
could actually take global shape. This 
would suggest the importance of pro- 
viding the United Nations with a new 
conceptual foundation if it is to de- 
velop its greatest potential under pres- 
ent conditions as well as under more 
auspicious circumstances which it is 
hoped history will provide in the fu- 
ture. 

HOWARD C. JOHNSON 
The Ford Foundation 
New York, N. Y. 
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Judicial Council Rpts. biennial Judicial Council, San Francisco. ..... 15(1954) 
Administrative Code . . State Printing Office................ 1945, 11v. (loose leaf) 
Administrative Register (keeps 
Ad. Code current). . . . State Printing Office................ Vol. 54, No. 27 
CANAL ZONE 
CS cn Aarne qie . . . Executive Secretary, Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z.............. 3 
rere ae ll re ee 1934, iv. 
Supplement......... . . . Chief of Office, Panama Canal, Supp. No. 2, 1943; 
WN, isan si vcsennccnnse Temp. Supps. 1-9, 
1943-1950 
COLORADO 
er . . . A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver....... 128 
Statutes Ann........ so» = BR ce axeescencccascns 1954, 6v. (Index 
Vol. in Preparation) 
Session Laws........ annual Secretary of State.................. 1954, 2v. 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Attorney General................... 1951-52 
CONNECTICUT 
TD ba cviscaes . . . Commission on Supreme Court Pub- 
bie s ds vedecanscaheacuaes 140 
"Cont. SUDR.. «..<2.. » 9 <6) HR epee ee ncadiowvenen 18 
General Statutes. Secretary of State.................. 1949, 4v.; 1953 Supp. 
Session Laws.... _ odd years Secretary Of State... .. nc ccscscess 1953 Spec., 1v.; 
1953 Pub., Pam. 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op., biennial State Library...................... 26-27 (1949-53) 
(In Preparation) 
El, re 14 (1954) 
Departmental Regulations . . State Editor....................... 1949, iv. (loose leaf) 
Conn. Law Journal.. weekly State Editor....................... 19 
DELAWARE 
EE «Ria no ec caeedsussnnnens 47 
CReseery Hageris... . . » TRAE. ccc cccccccscccsesss 32 
a) Serr . . . Edward Thompson Co.—West Pub. Co. 1953, 15v.; 
1954 P.P. 
Session Laws........ odd years State Library...................... 1953 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


U.S. Court of — CE.) . We PGi dkvdccc cess ccssns 93 
Acts — | Er 46 
Code Ann.. . . . . Government Printing Office.......... 1951, 2v.; Supp. 


No. 3, 1955, 2v. 


* Advance parts available. 
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PUBLICATION 


Florida Cases....... 
Florida Supp........ 
OREO C CTE 
Statutes Ann........ 
odd years 


Session Laws........ 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial 


<n 
*App. cnt aaiasrs 
Code. . Eaaere 
Code Ann.... jeans tis 


Session Laws........ odd years 
(Annual beginning 1955) 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial 


Civil and Penal Codes 
Civil Procedure and Probate 


Government Code. . P 
*Statutes and Amendments to 


_ 
Revised Laws....... 


Session Laws... _ odd years 
rrr errs 
ee 
Session Laws........ odd years 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial 


ee 
*App. Reports...... 
Court of Claims Reports 
Revised Statutes. 





* Advance parts available. 


SOURCE 


FLORIDA 


eS ee 
South Pub. Co., Miami......... 
SOCPOTEEY GF SHAE. ook occ css cc 
West Pub. Co.—Harrison Co... .. 


Secretary of State.............. 


Attorney General............... 


GEORGIA 


ee a re 
ee 
eS > 
eee ee eee 


IG a oii cic cccdinicweses 
I sc. 6p. s Sears 8 oe ciencace 


GUAM 


Govt. of Guam, 58 Sutter St., 
a ee oe 


ee ee re 
Govt. of Guam................. 


a ee re 


HAWAII 


Clerk of Supreme Court......... 
Secretary of Territory........... 
Secretary of Territory........... 


IDAHO 


Oe So er ee 
Bobbs-Merrill Co............... 


Syms- York Co., 


ILLINOIS 


Edwin H. Cooke, Bloomington. . . 
Caeee & C6. noes ccc ccs 
Court of Claims, Springfield... . . 
Burdette Smith Co.............. 


ee 
Attorney General............... 


Vol. 48 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


— 61-71 So. (2d) 
— 1953, av. 
cae SORE, Sie. 


in 32; 
1954 P.P. 


.... 1953, 2v. (Gen.) 


& 2v. (Spec.) 


nie’ 1951-52 


1954 Supp. 


seus 1953, 2v. 
and 1952-53 


San 


oad 1953 


or 1953 
-e.- $952; 1953 P.P. 


Seis 1951-52 


(1st. Legislature) 


ental 1953, 2v. 


(State Bar ed.) 
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PUBLICATION 


Smith-Hurd Statutes Ann. . 


Jones Statutes Ann... 


Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 

even years 
Atty. Gen. Op....... odd years 


re 
App. Reports....... 
Burns Statutes Ann.. 


Session Laws........ odd years 

*Atty. Gen. Op...... annual 

Administrative Rules and 
Regulations....... 


Reports 
errr 
Code Ana... .....5.. 


Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op., biennial 
Departmental Rules, even years 


re 

General Statutes Ann. , 

Session Laws........ odd years 

Atty. Gen. Rpts..... biennial 

Judicial Council Bulletin 
quarterly 


Kentucky Decisions.. 

Revised Statutes... . 
Baldwin's Revised Statutes 
Russell’s Practice and Service . 


Kentucky Rules of Civil 
Procedure........ ; 


* Advance parts available. 


SOURCE 


ILLINOIS—Continued 


West Pub. Co.—Burdette Smith Co... 


Callaghan & Co.. 


Secretary of State 


Attorney General. 
Attorney General. 


INDIANA 


Supreme Court Reporter............ 
Supreme Court Reporter............ 


Bobbs- Merrill Co. 


Secretary of State 
Attorney General. 


Secretary of State 


IOWA 


Superintendent of 
Superintendent of 
West Pub. Co.... 


Superintendent of 
Superintendent of 
Superintendent of 


KANSAS 


State Library.... 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of State 
Attorney General. 


Judicial Council, Topeka 


re 
ee 


Pe 
ee 
re 


KENTUCKY 


West Pub. Co.... 


Statute Revision Commission 


Banks-Baldwin... 


Banks-Baldwin... 


Statute Revision Commission........ 


183 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


1941, 48v.; 1954 
P.P.; Pam. Supp., 
Ch. 120, 1954 
1934, 31v.; 
1934-49 Supp., 6v.; 
1953 P.P. 
1953 


1952 
1953 


232 
124 
1933, 22v.; 
1955 P.P. 
1953 
1954 


1947, 2v.; 
1948-55 Supp., 8v. 


244 
1954, 3v. 
1949, 60v.; 
1953 P.P. 
1953 
29 (1952) 
1952 


175 
1949; 1953 Supp. 
1953 
39 (1951-52) 


28, No. 4 (1954) 


266-269 SW (2d) 
1953; 1954 Supp.; 
1944 Ann.; 
1953 Supp. 
1943, 1v.; 
1955 Supp. 
1953 (Civil Prac. 
and Crim. Code) 


1953 
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LATEST VOL. 
PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
KEN TUCK Y—Continued 
Session Laws....... even years Legislative Research Commission... . . 1954 
Judicial Council Rpts. Court of Appeals, Frankfort......... 11 (1950) 
Administrative Code. Statute Revision Commission. ....... 1951 


Administrative Regulations 


RS a cake anes 
Revised Statutes... . 


West's Statutes Ann. 


Session Laws........ annual 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial 
Atty. Gen. Statistical 
A isang acs bhi biennial 
Criminal Statistical Rpt. 
semi-annual 


re ; 

Revised Statutes Ann. . . . 
Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. SY 


0. ee 
ee ree 


Session Laws........ annual 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. annual 


~ 0 e , 
Massachusetts Decisions 
App. Decisions... ... 
General Laws....... 
pS eres 


Session Laws........ annual 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial 
Judicial Council Rpts. 


0 ee 
Compiled Laws... .. 
Supplement......... 


* Advance parts available. 


Statute Revision Commission........ 1953 (loose leaf) 


LOUISIANA 
I ond oiocn.nvordonniased 225 
ee 1950, 7v.; 
1954 Supp. 
0 1951, 49v.; 
1953 P.P. 
OD, bc cvisdervcecseees 1954 
Assormay Gomaral. ..... ccc cccccccens 1952-54 
1952-54 


Attorney General................... 


Attorney General................... July-Dec., 1953 


MAINE 
Daily Kennebec Journal, Augusta... . 148 
IN fac cxasencxceanwcvanen 1954, 5v. 
ied ci basiehea es kee 1953 
Attorney General................... 1949-50 
MARYLAND 

George W. King Printing Co., Baltimore 205 
I oS vo cc clas clend canes oaks 1951, 3v.; 

1954 Supp. 
a raicntinngcin did Sacha 1954 
PE cccdinsscsissveess 38 (1953) 
MASSACHUSETTS 

330 


Wright & Potter Ptg. Co., Boston... . 
Boston Law Book Co............... 


117-121 NE (2d) 
Wilson-Hill Co., Boston............. 4 


Secretary of Commonwealth......... 1932, 3v. 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co.—Michie Co. 1933, 17v.; 
1954 P.P. 
Secretary of Commonwealth......... 1954 (Pam. ed.) 
Secretary of Commonwealth......... 1952-53 
Secretary of Commonwealth......... 1954 
MICHIGAN 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co............. 339 
an chndeacknecced 1948, 5v.; Ann., Iv. 
Mason Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn...... 1948-52, 2v.; Current 


loose leaf vol. 
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LATEST VOL, 


PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
MICHIGAN—Continued 
Statutes Ann........ 8 a rrr er re 1936, 28v.; 1953 P.P.; 
Current loose leaf 
vol. 
Session Laws........ annual Secretary of State.................. 1954 Ex. 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Attorney General................... 1952-54 
Judicial Council Rpts. Judicial Council, Ann Arbor......... 24 (1953) 
Administrative Code secretary Of State... .....ccsscecees 1954 
MINNESOTA 
RS i'n 6b FaseKe Review Pub. Co., St. Paul........... 239 
ee OPT Terres 1953, 2v.; Ann., 4v. 
Statutes Ann........ WE I ok no Soke wks coecuns 1946, 45v.; 
1954 P.P. ’ 
Session Lawe........ GU panes State Pyimber...... 6... ccescsceses 1953 ; 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Attorney General................... 1953-54 
Judicial Council Rpts. co ee rere 5 (1948) 
MISSISSIPPI 
SN 2 Sr DL, Mississippi Reporter Co., Little Rock, 
Sh (eke ceaddd vide wdae ehaies 218 
9 | rarer Harrison Co.—Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co. 1942, 1lv.; 
1954 P.P. 
Session Laws....... even years Secretary of State.................. 1954 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Secretary of State.................. 1951-53 
MISSOURI 
RS ea alas Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia. ....... 363 
App. Reports....... rere eee 240 


Revised Statutes. ... 


Vernon's Ann. Statutes . 


Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Digest of Op. 


re 

Revised Codes Ann... , 
Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial 


eee 
Revised Statutes... . 


Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial 


1949, 2v.; 
Ann., lv. (1951) 


SN Ro 6k kee cccaseoesn 


1953 Supp. 
Vernon Law Book Co............... 1951, 45v.; 

1954 P.P. 
Secretary of State..........ccecesee. 1953 
Attorney General................... 12, No. 5 


(Feb. 7, 1955) 


MONTANA 
State Pub. Co., Helena.............. 127 
Allen Semsth Ci... cc ce ccss 1947, 9v.; 1953 P.P. 
OE OS ee 1953 


Stabe LAW TMMRIY o.6 o.oo csc ccc csens 23 (1949-50) 


NEBRASKA 
EEE RE TT EET 158 
ic ecw guebeean 1943, 7v.; 

1953 Supp. 
Eee rr TC ree 1953 
Attorney General................... 1950-52 
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PUBLICATION SOURCE 
NEVADA 
PRE ee ae lf rere 
Compiled Laws... .. . . .  Bender-Moss Co., San Francisco. .... 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State.................. 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Attorney General................... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


rr » 5 Ei oe vecidsecencicns 
Revised Laws....... . . »« Secretary of State.............. von 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State.................. 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. . . Attorney General................... 
Judicial Council Rpts. . . . Judicial Council.................... 


NEW JERSEY 


re . . . Soney & Sage Co., Newark.......... 
*Superior Court Reports . . Soney & Sage Co................... 
Revised Statutes.... . . . Gann Law Book Co., Newark........ 
Statutes Ann........ . . . West Pub. Co.—Soney & Sage Co.... 
Session Laws........ annual MacCrellish & Quigley, Trenton...... 
Atty. Gen. Op....... . .  . Dept. of Law and Public Safety...... 


NEW MEXICO 


SET Te . « « (iemhe, Sepreme Comrt..........5.... 
Statutes Ann........ ae ee ere 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State.................. 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Attorney General................... 


NEW YORK 


re . . . Williams Press, Albany.............. 
ae eee 
*Miscellaneous Reports ee IIIS o..00:0%.c5 Soe sued «aes 
« XO eee kL  rerrrrrr rr rrr s 
McKinney’s Consolidated Laws 
PE veeakacwars . . . Edward Thompson Co............... 
Consolidated Laws Service. . Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co.—Baker, 
6.5 5/0s:4 85s preunamancas 
*Session Laws....... annual Dept. of State; Advance parts, Williams 
NN di acwirtnnc teen ae aw aeia 


* Advance parts available. 


Vol. 48 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


69 
1929, 6v.; 
1931-49 Supp., 
3v. (New Code 
in Preparation) 
1953 
1950-52 


98 
1942, 2v. 
1954 Spec. 

1950-52 
4 (1952) 


15 
31 
1937, 5v.; 
1938-52 Supp., 6v.; 
1953 Cum. Supp. 
1939, 71v.; 
1954 P.P. 
1953, 3v. 
2 (1951-53) 


1953, 12v. 
1953 
1951-52 


305 

282 

204 
134 (2d) 


1916, 94v.; 
1954 P.P.; 
Cum. Pam., Jan., 
1955; Pam. Vol. 66A 


1950, 14v.; 
1954 Cum. Supps. 
(1l4v.); 

1954 Spec. Supp. 


1954, 2v. 
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PUBLICATION 


SOURCE 


NEW YORK—Continued 


*McKinney’s Session Law Service 

Local Laws of Cities, Counties, 
pe 

Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Digest of Op. 

annual 

Atty. Gen. Informal Op. annual 

Judicial Council Rpts. .. 

Official oo of Codes, 
Rules and Regs... ; 


Law Revision Commission Rpts. 


State Dept. Rpts... . 


PINS 5 cys 
General Statutes.... 


Sessions Laws....... annual 
Atty. Gen. Digest of Op., biennial 


a er 
Revised Code....... 


Session Laws........ annual 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. 


. 


*App. Reports...... 
*Ohio Opinions...... 


Ohio Law Abstract. . 
Revised Code....... 


Revised Code Ann... 
Revised Code Ann... 


Page’s Revised Code Ann. 
Session Laws........ odd years 
Atty. Gen. Op....... annual 
Judicial Council Rpts. 





* Advance parts available. 


Edward Thompson Co.... 
DOE OE NE ooo keke cece snes 
ee reer rary eee re 


oS 2 rere rer 
ee re 


Dept. of State... 


ee eee eer 


[ee |” Rg eran geri eenae i 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NE GE Ny. 6 5 6: tin dk ve kawen os 
MI ae crc ace nee REN es 


secretary OF SIMS. 0... cesses 
Rebate GOMIAE. ..o ic ee cnscens 


NORTH DAKOTA 


eeretaty GF SAMOe... « «6 osaencescaws 
SCUOEAEY GF CMBNE. oo 5.5 8 is ce ess 


Secwbtary OF State. ... 06 6 cess se sess 
Ps a re 


OHIO 


F. J. Herr Co., Columbus; Advance 
parts, Ohio State Bar Ass’n., Colum- 


OE Sen eae lore er Se PmNnee esr ere yer ie 


H. Anderson Co.; Advance parts, 
“Ohio Law Reporter Co., Cincinnati 
Law Abstract Co., Norwalk.......... 
ee ere 


I a. a 5s, dae galavaom bam ace 
ee ETT eee re 
W. H. Anderson Co...............00200 
Secretary OF State. o.oo. ese nccess 


ee rae 
pO ee eee ere 


187 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


1954 
1953 


1953 
1953 
20 (1954) 


1945, 5v.; 
Supp. 4, 1945-48; 
Supps. 5-9, 1949-53 

1952; Cum. Index 
1935-51 Rpts. 
74 


239 
1943, 10v.; 


32 (1952-54) 


78 
1943, 7v.; 
1953 Supp. 
1953 
1952-54 


161 
95 


53 
67 
1953 (Anderson’s 
Desk ed.), lv. 
1953, lv.; 
1954 Cum. Supp. 
1953, 8v.; 
1954 Cum.Supp. 
1953, 18v. 
125 (1953) 
1952 
11 (1953) 
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LATEST VOL. 
PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
OKLAHOMA 
ee Cooperative Pub. Co., Guthrie....... 208 (to be cont. in 
Oklahoma 
Decisions) 
Criminal wusenea Cooperative Pub. Co... .... 060666604: 96 
Statutes. . dedattesn I IG & ois ocd cea dine arnewares 1951, 2v.; 
1953 Supp. 
Statutes Ann........ J Se ea 1936, 35v.; 
1954 P.P.; 
Dec., 1954, 
Pam. Supp. 
Session Laws........ odd years Cooperative Pub. Co................ 1953 
OREGON 
Reports............ DOOCOUENY OF DUNO a ib ance k ss cccsase 201 
Revised Statutes. ... Legislative Counsel Committee...... . 1953, 6v.; 
Ann., 2v., 1954 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State.................. 1953 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Secretary of State.................. 1952-54 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ee Murrelle Printing Co., Sayre......... 377 
*Superior Court Reports Murrelle Printing Co................ 174 
*District and County Reports . Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia..... . 88 
Purdon’s Statutes... . . West Pub. Co., Geo. T. Bisel Co., 
DOMey GF SORE GOs. ook cece sencs 1936, Iv. 
Purdon’s Statutes Ann. SR aticrae sive ck oA iwacertrscbumaniiet 1938, 50v.; 
1955 P.P. 
Session Laws........ odd years Bureau of Publication............... 1953, 2v. 
Atty. Gen. Op....... biennial Attorney General................... 1951-52 
PUERTO RICO 
"Reports. .... 2... Exec. Ass’t. to Governor, La Fortaleza, 
EP ee ee nee 73 
LOWS ADA... 0550005. Equity Pub. Corp., Stony Brook, 
Me Wc ans 3sabar nce swandeled 1954, 2v. to date 
(Both Spanish and 
English editions 
to be published) 
Session Laws........ annual Exec. Ass’t. to Governor............ 1953 
Atty. Gen. Rpts..... annual Exec. Ass’t. to Governor............ 1951 
RHODE ISLAND 
NN ic idccaanene Secretary of State. . 2... 6c cciscesces 80 
General Laws Ann... . . . Secretary of State.................. 1938, 2v. 
Acts and Resolves... annual Secretary of State.................. 1954 
Pupee Laws. ....... annual Secretary of State.................. 1954 
I, cass ckdsoe setae ead 15 (1954) 


Judicial Council Rpts. 


* Advance parts available. 








mr 
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LATEST VOL. 


PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
, 2 . « « SRL. Beye Co, Coleeiia.......... 224 
Code of Laws Ann... . . . Michie Co.—Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co. 1952, 8v.; 
1954 P.P. 
Session Laws........ annual Secretary of State.................. 1954 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
NE, ii sccndw xan a eee ne 74 
We caccecsavevecs aa «rrr rers re ee 1939, 4v.; 
1952 Supp., lv. 
Session Laws........ odd years State Library...................... 1953 
Atty. Gen. Cases & Op. biennial Attorney General................... 1953-54 
TENNESSEE 
Rc eaceues . . Stephens Pub. Co., Columbia, Mo.... 195 
Court of Appeals Reports ——- a, er rere 36 
i" “Rt year eee? oe errr ee 1932, Iv.; 
1950 Supp., 2v. 
Williams Code...... ere Rec erirre in ay arta 1934, 8v.; 
1952 P.P.; 
1953 Supp. 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State.................. 1953, 2v. 
TEXAS 
ree + «© = aCBRGRE OE TIGR. 26 6c ick ied en 152 
Criminal Reports.... . . . Secretary of State.................. 159 
Vernon’s Statutes... . . . Vernon Law Book Co............... 1948, 2v.; 
1950-54 Supp., 3v. 
Vernon’s Statutes Ann.. . . Vernon Law Book Co............... 1925, 40v.; 
1954 P.P. 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State.................. 1953 
Atty. Gen. Digest of Op. 
monthly Attorney General................... 1954 
Judicial Coumell Rote, . . . Thmbe CA... 2... cccccscecnnsccs 26 (1954) (None 
published for 1952 
) and 1953) 
id 
UNITED STATES 
Pe aii: ia at . . . Government Printing Office.......... 347 
*Reports (L. Ed.)... . . . Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co............ 98 
*Supreme Court Reporter . . West Pub. Co...................... 74 
"TRG... « 6 « QUI EERacoceeacdseassansuucs 216 (2d) 
*Federal Supplement . . . West Pub. Co...................... 125 
*Court of Claims Reports . . Government Printing Office.......... 128 
Customs Court Reports. Government Printing Office.......... 32 
Customs and Patent Appeals 
Court Reports: Customs . Government Printing Office.......... 41 
Same: Patents...... Government Printing Office. . ore 41 
*Military Appeals Court Reports Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co............ 4 





| * Advance parts available. 
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PUBLICATION 


LAW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


SOURCE 


UNITED STATES—Continued 


*Tax Court Reports 
Statutes at Large.... 
Re ee 


Federal Code Ann... . 


Code of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. ; 


*Atty. Gen. Op...... sit lll 
Atty. Gen. Rpts..... annual 
Judicial Conference Rpts. 
*Federal Rules Decisions 

Code of Federal Regulations 


*U.S. and Canadian Aviation 


*Civil Aeronautics Board Rpts. 

*Comptroller General Decisions 

Court-Martial Rpts. . 

Employees’ Compensation 
Appeals Board Rpts. 

Federal Communications 
Commission Rpts.. 


Federal Power Commission Rpts. 


Federal Trade Commission 
Decisions......... 

Interior Decisions. : 

Administrative Decisions under 
Immigration and Nationality 
NS rc are bck ea 

Interstate Commerce Commis- 
man Bete. ........ 

I.C.C. Motor Carrier Decisions 

I.C.C. Valuation Rpts. 

*Maritime Commission Rpts. 

National Labor Relations Board 
Decisions & Orders 

Court Decisions on N.L.R.B. 

Decisions of Commissioner of 
OS RE : 

Post Office Solicitor Decisions : 

Public Utilities Rpts. 


Security and Exchange Com- 
mission Decisions. . 


* Advance parts available. 


Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 


West Pub. Co.—Edward Thompson Co. 


Bowie-Neerrilt Coy... cc cccccccecs 


High Commissioner of the Trust Terri- 


tory of the Pacific Islands, Honolulu 


PTET ECCT TTT ETE 
I ons che acaba dasa ms 
Administrative Office, U.S. Courts. . . 
MN I, I cose: ns cinraeocesg 6 crm eis web 
Government Printing Office.......... 


U.S. Aviation Reports, Baltimore... .. 
Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 
Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Co. ........... 


SEA Ee eee 


Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 


Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 
Government Printing Office.......... 


Government Printing Office.......... 


Government Printing Office.......... 


Government Printing Office.......... 

Government Printing Office.......... 

Public Utilities Reports, Inc., 
CS, ere 


Securities and Exchange Commission. . 





Vol. 48 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


21 
68A; 68, Pt. 1 
1954, 6v.; 
Supp. No. 1 
1927, 95v.; 
1954 P.P. 
1937, 25v.; 
1955 P.P.; 
1947 Supp., 3v.; 


Vol. 2, No. 1, Pub. 
Law & Adm. Service 


1952, 1v. 
(loose leaf) 

41 (1949-54) 
1953-54 
1954 
15 
1949, 46v.; 
1954 or 1955 P.P. 


5 
284, 286-9 
61 
53 
3 


106 
7 


1953 
9 


4 (3d Series) 
27 
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PUBLICATION SOURCE 
UNITED STATES—Continued 

S.E.C. Judicial Decisions . . Securities and Exchange Commission.. 
*Treasury Decisions. Government Printing Office.......... 
Treaties and Other International 

Agreements....... . . . Government Printing Office.......... 

UTAH 

5 cad oekat . . . Arrow Press, Salt Lake City......... 
COME AMG icc ccc 8 = x TRB ag ick hs iiss cis 
Session Laws........ odd years Inland Printing Co., Kaysville. ...... 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Attorney General................... 


VERMONT 
ore a re rae 
I coi cncnes des I 6 ih hina e eae oem 
Session Laws. . _ odd years Rr re ree 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. en . PETTT ET TCET ERECT TCT 
Judicial Council Rpts. biennial Judicial Council.................... 

VIRGINIA 
Pere . . . Div. of Purchases & Printing........ 
GMB ccsccvne 0 -& 84: I bee lebscebecensasenanae 
Session Laws........ even years Div. of Purchases & Printing........ 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Div. of Purchases & Printing........ 
Judicial Council Rpts. . . . Div. of Purchases & Printing........ 

WASHINGTON 
ee Bancroft-Whitney Co............... 


Washington Decisions (Advance 
parts for Washington a Bancroft-Whitney Co............... 
Revised Code....... Code Publication Committee; Loose 
Leaf Supplementation, Book Pub. 
7 a rere rns 


191 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


Vol. 3, Pt. 3 
90, No. 5 


3, Pt. 1 


118 
1953, 10v.; 
1953 P.P. 
1953 
1950-52 


117 
1947, Iv. 
1953 
1952-54 
5 (1955) 


195 
1950, 10v.; 
1954 P.P. 
1954 
1953-54 
1949-51 


44 (2d) 


146 


1951, 6v.; 


Supp. to Aug., 1954 


Ann. to Revised Code . . . Book Pub. Co...................... 
Ann, to Revised Code . . . Bancroft-Whitney Co............... 
*Session Laws....... odd years State Law Library (Advance parts 


from Secretary of State)........... 


Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Digest of 
ois se aneaeaae biennial Attorney General................... 


Judicial Comm ate. .  . . RRR In cence ee sassencnss 


* Advance parts available. 


1952-53, Vols. 7-9 


(loose leaf) 
1952, 8v.; 
1954 P.P. 


1953 


31 (1951-52) 
14 (1955) 
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LATEST VOL. 
PUBLICATION SOURCE TO APPEAR 
WEST VIRGINIA 
re Oe eee 136 
Code AaG.....606 602% SE ee 1949, Iv.; 
1953 Supp., lv. 
Session Laws........ odd years Dept. of Purchases................. 1953 
Atty. Gen. Rpts. & Op. biennial Attorney General................... 44 (1950-52) f 
Judicial Council Rpts. De Ee ee 6 (1948) 
WISCONSIN 
0 ee ees eee eee 265 
MG ac <dicanerers Bureau of Purchases................ 1953, 2v.; 


1950 Ann., Iv. 


Mason’s Wisconsin Ann. Mason Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn...... Current, lv. | 


(loose leaf) 
Session Laws........ odd years Bureau of Purchases................ 1953, 2v. 
Atty. Gen. Op....... annual Bureau of Purchases................ 42 (1953) 
WYOMING 
er rere Prairie Pub. Co., Casper............ 71 
Compiled Statutes... Out of Print; 1953 P.P., Mills Co., 
I 5 cee ee) ec gs gecesi ky 1945, 5v.; 
1953 P.P. 
Session Laws........ odd years Secretary of State.................. 1953 
—  . . arr 1948-53 


Atty. Gen. Op....... ; % 


* Advance parts available. 





CHECKLIST OF NATIONAL REPORTER SYSTEM 


Revised to March 15, 1955 


LATEST VOL. 


TO APPEAR 

Atlantic Reporter, Second Series . . . 109 
Mavance Sheets . . 1 ss tees 111 
Federal Reporter, Second Series 216 
Advance Sheets 2. 0 wt es 218 
Federal Supplement ........ 125 
Aavanee Sees kw 127 


New York Supplement Reporter, Sec- 
NEI sce cae ee te 134 
Advance Sheets 
North Eastern Reporter, Second Series 122 
Advance Sheets 


2 Sk + ee OCs 


LATEST VOL. 
TO APPEAR 


North Western Reporter, Second Series 66 
Advance Sheets ..... <b se 
Pacific Reporter, Second Series ... 276 
Advance Sheets ......... 279 
South Eastern Reporter, Second Series 84 


Advance Sheets ....... .« 
Southern Reporter, Second Series .. 75 
Advance Sheets ...... . Ob 


South Western Reporter, Second Series 273 


Advance Sheets ......... 275 
Supreme Court Reporter ..... . 74 
Advance Sheets ........ 75 








